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QUESTIONS 


When is a nurse not a nurse? 
When she’s a contract laborer. 
Is a chorus girl a member of a profession ? 


Yes, if Forbes Robertson is an actor. 


Why do you ask these inconsequential. 


nothings ? 


See The Survey next week. 
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OT CLO LE IE AAT Lic ALN oA IN AEN, 


CONSERVATION of a new double- 
barreled sort has come of setting fee- — 

bleminded boys to reforesting burned land. 

Trees are made to grow from ashes and 


the boys show physical gains from the — 
outdoor life. Page 286. : 


The GIST of IT— 


LOOSE ends of experience, relief and ap- — 

parent causes of last winter’s unem- — 
ployment have been woven into an under- — 
standable pattern in a report by the Amer- — 
ican Association for Labor Legislation. 
Page 287. 


PRINTER'S ink as a medium of exchange © 


in the adoption of children leaves dirty he 


smudges of disease and mental defect. Page 
285. 


SHALL we arm? And for what? asks 

Mr. Villard. There’s expert evidence 
we have defensive armor now, but if we 
have not, where’s all our good money gone? 
Shall we turn our back on history and na- 
tional ideals at the beck of an army-navy 
lobby andthe call of munitions makers? 
Have we faced what it will mean in cost 
of living, care of the unfortunate, education 
of children, if we spend three-quarters of 
our national income on_ preparedness? 
Some sharp questions from the grandson 
of William Lloyd Garrison. Page 296. 


F Congress follows the pattern set by the 
_ President’s message, national defense 
will have the floor. Page 281. 


SHORE folk of Long Island, within the 
commuting zone from New York city, 
have preserved to this day the static life of 
their forebears of early English and Dutch 
days. The villagers are inbred with their 
own shiftlessness and alcoholism. City peo- 
ple pushing out to country homes made little 
impression at first. But now that they have 
organized for civic improvement the old 
order is yielding before schools, visiting 
nurses and children’s agents. Page 291. 


HOP early gains for shop girls shown by 
a series of Christmas advertisements. 
Page 294. i 


REGISTRARS and agents of the Boston 

Associated Charities are beneficiaries 
of a fund left by Mrs. James T. Fields, the 
first sickness and old-age pensions provided 
for social workers. Page 290. 


'THE federal Supreme Court has decided 
that aliens may be barred from public 
work. Page 284. 


THE last of the trials of I. W. W. lead- 

ers growing out of the Paterson strike 
has resulted in the acquittal of Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn on the charge of inciting to 
riot. The question of freedom of speech 
remains. Page 283. 


GROSS neglect is charged against New 

York state labor officials by the cor- 
oner’s jury in the Williamsburg fire case. 
Page 283. 


| NNE HUTCHINSON’S STATUE 
} FOR BOSTON 


present a statue of Anne Hutchinson to 
the city of Boston, to be placed in the 
“lobby of the Public Library to face that 
‘of her friend and pupil, Sir Harry Vane 
by MacMonnies. 

Governor Vane, had he remained in 
_ Massachusetts, would have secured Mis- 
tress Hutchinson’s influence which was 
‘destroyed by the bitter antagonism of 
‘Winthrop and his supporters. Anne 
Hutchinson was exiled and met her 
death at the hands of Indians at Pelham 
Bay, New York. Vane returned to Eng- 
land and was a victim of the executioner. 

Dr. DeNormandie writes of Anne 
Hutchinson: “Anne Hutchinson wielded 
a power and influence before nor since 
equalled by any of her sex in America. 
Her influence upon the life of women is 
very marked even at the present day. 
| Their freedom of thought is due to her 
more than to any other person. She is 
the spiritual ancestor of every woman’s 
alliance; indeed, of every organization 
in the land for patriotic or social or in- 
tellectual or religious conference and 
improvement.” 

It is interesting ta note how many dis- 
tinguished persons of light and leading 
number this great woman among their 
ancestors. The late Henry Lee was ac- 
customed to say that he valued the drops 
of her blood in his veins above all the 
rest. Others of the lineage: President 
Eliot, Major Higginson, J. J. Storrow, 
Henry Parkman, Arthur Foote, the late 
Prof. Norton, Joseph Lee and the clans 
of Lees, Cabots, Paines, Guilds, Minots, 
Jacksons, Putnams, and Winslows. 

Anne Whitney was especially interest- 
ed in the Hutchinson statue, and after 
her death the preliminary committee for 
promoting the plan decided to use her 
spirited face as the model for Anne 
Hutchinson’s unknown features. 

Cyrus E. Dallin, the sculptor, has pro- 
duced what the committee considers a re- 
markable work of art. The introduction 
of the child (a child actually accom- 
panied her during her trial for heresy) 
symbolizes that devotion to childhood, to 
sickness and old age, which won the af- 
fections of the town before her public 
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‘career. 


A MOVEMENT is progressing to - 


She appeals to heaven as she 
clasps her bible to her heart against the 
unjust sentence of Winthrop: ‘The 
Lord judgeth not as man judgeth. Bet- 
ter to be cast out of the church than to 
deny Christ.” 

The full-sized model has been ap- 
proved by the Boston Art Commission 
and the movement endorsed by the 
Massachusetts State Convention of 
Women’s Clubs. 


From a posteard 
Copyright by 
National Child Labor Committee 


The Immigrant Madonna 


Painting by Mary Ellen Sigsbee, verses 
by Helen C. Dwight 


HIS Christmastide, America, 
I bring to you my son, 
My baby son. 
He comes «wnth little heritage, 


But his eves are clear, us body 
StvOng. : 
He is ready for you to do with 


him what you will. 
What will you? 


ILL you use him hurriedly 
for your quick ends? 

And will you then discard him be- 
cause he is worn out—and still 
a foreigner? 

Or will you teach him, watch him 
grow and help him to be one 
of you, 

To work with you for those great 
things you seek? 


E IS my son, America, 

And all my treasure. 

I bring him here to you— 
And you, what will you do with 


him? 


MUO) 


PEACE AND PREPAREDNESS 


WITH EARNEST PLEA that “some 
part of the great family of nations 
should keep the processes of peace 
alive,” President Wilson on Tuesday in 
his message to Congress and the nation 
emphasized the world mission of this 


GPa: PRESIDENT’S PLAN FOR 


country, declared his faith in a pan- 
Americanism, binding together states 
which are “not hostile rivals but co- 


operating friends,” set forth a plan for 
national defense involving military train- 
ing for citizens, and denounced in the 
strongest terms those who have been 
welcomed under our generous naturali- 
zation laws, but “who have poured the 
poison of disloyalty into the very arteries 
of our national life.” 

As to any form of social legislation 
the message has scarcely a word. 

In adhering to their conception of neu- 
trality during the European war, he 
declared that “the states of America 
have become conscious of a new and 
more vital community of interest and 
moral partnership in affairs, more clear- 
ly conscious of the many common sym- 
pathies and interests and duties which 
bid them stand together. We still 
mean always to make a common cause 
of national independence and of politi- 
cal liberty in America. But that purpose 
is now better understood so far as it 
concerns ourselves. It is known not to 
be a selfish purpose.” He refers to our 
Mexican policy and says: “We have at 
least proved that we will not take advan- 
tage of her in her distress and under- 
take to impose upon her an order and 
government of our own choosing. : 
We will aid and befriend Mexico, but 
we will not coerce her.” 

Referring to the spirit of the people 
of the United States, he said: 


“their passion is for peace, their genius 
best displayed in the practice of the arts 


of peace. Great democracies are not 
belligerent. They do not seek or desire 
war. Their thought is of individual lib- 


erty and of the free labor that supports 
life and the uncensored thought that 
quickens it. Conquest and dominion are 
not in our reckoning or agreeable to our 
principles. But just because we demand 
unmolested development and the undis- 
turbed government of our own lives upon 
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Kirby in New York Evening World 


TO THE DREAMER 


(Not mentioning any names.) 


Come! let us lay a crazy lance in rest 
And tilt at windmills under a wild sky, 
—Galsworthy. 


I CANNOT help but love the knight who 
goes, 

Unchampioned, derided by his foes 

And friends, to seek the white star of his 
dream 

In the black night. He only sees the gleam; 

And, heeding neither laughter nor the sneers 

Of sane complacency, his course he steers 

Into the starless skies. Werchance for him 

The gleam will never out of darkness swim. 

Yet better, dream-possessed, to falter down 

In failure than to snicker like a clown 

Over the dream. God give :us grace to see 

The grandeur in the sout of errantry ! 


FLORENCH RIPLEY MASTIN in New York Times 


UP IN THE CLOUDS 


our own principles of right and liberty, shall be carried out. It provides within 
we resent, from whatever quarter it may five years for 10 battleships, 6 battle 
come, the aggression we ourselves will cruisers, 10 scout cruisers, 50 destroyers, 
not practice. We insist upon security in 15 fleet submarines, 85 coast submarines, 
prosecuting our self-chosen lines of na- and several other vessels including one 
tional development. We do more than . : 
that. We demand it also for others.” en B ship: 
i This military and naval program would 

The basis for national defense he put need $93,800,000 in 1917. With other 
in these words: “We will not maintain financial needs, 112 new millions of dol- 
a standing army except for uses which lars would be required. To raise this, 
are aS necessary in times of peace as in the, President suggests more revenue 
times of war; and we shall always see from the income tax and the imposition 
to it that our military peace establish- of certain industrial taxes. As concerns 
ment is no larger than is actually and the income tax, he would lower some- 
continuously needed for the uses of days what the present exemptions and the 
in which no enemies move against us.” figure at which the surtax shall begin 

Putting this into a definite plan, the to be imposed, and increase, step by step, 
President proposes to increase the army throughout the present graduation, the 
from its present strength of 5,023 offi- surtax itself. The proposed industrial 
cers and 102,985 men to 7,136 officers and taxes are on gasoline and naptha, auto- 
134,707 men. Supplementing this army mobiles and internal explosion engines, 
he suggests 400,000 disciplined citizens bank checks, pig iron and fabricated 
with annual training not necessarily ex- iron and steel. 
ceeding two months. Attention is again urgently called to 

The naval program, according to the the need for a merchant marine. “We 
President, involves only a shortening of can develop no true or effective Ameri- 
the time in which plans long matured can policy without ships of our own— 


THE FORD PARTY DEEP WATER, HENRY 


ists, college students, official delegates, peace advo- 
cates and everyday Americans. mong them were: 


AKED, the Rev. CHARLES F., San Francisco. 

BOISSEVAIN, INEZ MILIIOLLAND, New York. 

DE GRAFF, GRACH, President League of Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Portland, Ore. 

FELS, Mrs. JOSEPH, Philadelphia, 

GRENFELL, WILFRED, Labrador missionary. 

GRENFELL, HELEN LORING, educator, Denver. 

HOLT, Mrs. FREDERICK, Chairman Women’s 
Peace Party, Detroit. 

JONES, the Rey. JENKIN LLOYD, Chicago. 

KLIEFOTH, ALFRED W., Department Secretary 
Peace Society, Chicago. 

LINDSBY, Judge BEN B., Denver. 

LOCHNER, LOUIS P., secretary National Peace 
Federation, Chicago. 

MALMBERG, Mme, Aino, journalist, Finland. 

MARQUIS, DEAN &. S., Detroit, Mich. 

McCLURE, 8. S., New York, 

PARK, Mrs, ALICE, suffragist, Palo Alto, Cal. 

ROBINSON, Senator HELEN RING, Denver. 

RUBLEE, Mrs. GEORGE, Woman’s Peace Party, 
Washington. 

SCHWIMMER, Mme. ROSIKA, journalist and lec- 
turer, Hungary. 

SEWALL, Mrs. MAY WRIGHT, founder of Inter- 
national Council of Women, New York. 

THOMPSON, CARL D., director Publication De- 
partment, National Socialist Party, Chicago. 

WEATHERLY, ARTHUR L., secretary Nebraskan 
Peace Society, Lincoln, Neb. 

WALES, JULIA GRACE, professor of English, 
originator of the proposal for continuous media- 

tion, Madison, Wis. 


There were U8 names on the final roster, journal- Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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7H. Cassel in New York Evening World | 


ernment ownership is proposed until p 
vate capital may be sufficiently interested. 
National defense, the President point 
ed out, consists of more than a military |)" 
and naval program. He urged the “cre *} 
ation of the right instrumentalities by 
which to mobilize our economic re 
sources in any time of national nece 
sity.” To this end, he intends to ca 
into consultation men of recognized lead- 
ership, specifically as to co-ordinating ©) 
transportation facilities and co-operation ~ 
among manufacturers. A commission of © 
enquiry with reference to transporta- 
tion is suggested. He mentioned very 
briefly the need for intelligent fed- 
eral aid and stimulation to industrial and 
vocational education, as has been pro- 
vided in the case of agricultural indus- —3){ 


disposal of those who will use them ~ 
promptly and intelligently—and to this — 
end he asks the passage of the public 
lands bills, considered last year; and for 
the development of rural credits. 


LN 


1ommon Welfare 


rEGLECT CHARGED TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


NeEcLect By the present Indus- 
‘ial Commission of New York state, 
)milar neglect by its predecessor, the In- 
‘Justrial Board, inefficiency on the part 
Ji its chief inspector, delay by its coun- 
“el, failure to inspect factories and to 
"yecure compliance with the violations is- 
Jued against buildings are the outstand- 
“ng charges of the coroner’s jury which 
“eld an inquest over the Williamsburg 
“ire which took twelve lives on Novem- 
ver 6. 

| The findings, which have been filed 
vith Governor Whitman, are as follows: 


“1. We find the Industrial Commis- 
‘Sion inefficient and guilty of neglect be- 
“yause of their failure to enact proper 
“rules or regulations to safeguard the 
eople who are employed in factories of 
“ive stories in height. 

“2. We find the former Industrial 

Board of the Department of Labor was 
‘guilty of gross neglect because of their 
iailure to enact proper rules or regula- 
“tions from April 7, 1914, to May 1, 1915, 
to safeguard the people who are employ- 
ed in factories five stories in height. 

“3. We find Jeremiah J. Flood, the 
chief inspector, is ignorant of his duties, 
inefficient and unfit to occupy the posi- 
tion he holds. 

) “4. We find that the violations re- 
) ferred to by Counsel Frederick H. Cun- 
Jningham, have not been properly and 
‘promptly prosecuted, especially those 
) with reference to fire exits and fireproof 
stairways. 

“5. We find that at the end of the 
fiscal year 1915 in the first district, 10,- 
650 factories were not inspected out of 
a total of 36,900; that out of 3,711 viola- 
tions issued in the first district for the 
same period, relating to fireproofiing of 
stairways in factories only 246 were 
complied with, and out of 4,589 viola- 
tions issued with reference to additional 
means of exit, only 246 were complied 
with. 

“6. We find that payments of about 
$24,000 a year by the state for meals and 
hotel charges to the members of the In- 
dustrial Commission while in New York 
city and for meals for the inspector, su- 
pervising inspector and assistant chief 
inspectors in New York city, is unwar- 
ranted and should be prohibited.” 

Testimony on which the findings are 
based is quoted at length. Commission- 
er James M. Lynch testified that he knew 
of the importance of rulings for five- 
story factory buildings but was too 
pressed for time to call a meeting to 
discuss it. After the fire occurred, how- 
ever, he testified that within seven days 
tegulations were adopted on this point 
by the commission. Counsel Cunning- 
ham had called Commissioner Edward 
P. Lyon’s attention to the omission one 
month before the fire occurred, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the latter, but 
the discrepancy made no impression on 
him. Commissioner Louis Wiard had 
not read the complete industrial code 
even though he was in charge of the 
bureau which included the industrial 


code. He knew of the error in the laws 
regarding five-story factory buildings a 
week or two before November 6, but he, 
too, did nothing about it. 


Commissioner John Mitchell knew 
nothing of the hiatus in the law as to 
five-story buildings. He could not say 
that he knew the number of factories 
that had been uninspected nor did he 
know that the department had no system 
of checking up the work of the inspec- 
tors. From August 26, 1913, until its 
dissolution in May, 1915, the Industrial 
Board had been aware that it had the 
power to draw up rules for the “con- 
struction, equipment, and maintenance 
of factory buildings in addition to those 
demanded by the express conditions of 
the statute,” itself, and yet it did noth- 
ing to provide against fires in the five- 
story factories. 


Jeremiah J. Flood, chief inspector, 
said that he had in his office no system 
of checking up records, factories com- 
plying with rules, nor the number of 
violations prosecuted. There were no 
records of uninspected factories. 


Stein vs. Morris 


Wwe REGRET to learn that 
misuse has been made of the 
article published in our issue of 
November’ 20 on the injunction 
suit against the Morris Plan Com- 
pany by persons antagonistic to 
the formation of Morris plan 
companies in certain localities. 
We are informed by the counsel 
for the Morris plan companies in 
New Vork city, Satterlee, Canfield 
and Stone, who are well known to 
many of our readers, that in their 
opinion the suit in question 1s with- 
out merit and that the precise 1s- 
sues involved in the suit in New 
York have already been adjudi- 
cated in a suit in Virgima, re- 
ferred to in our article, in favor of 
Mr. Morris and the other defend- 
ants in that suit and against the 
We under- 


plaintiff, Mr. Stein. 
stand that an appeal has been 
taken from the decree in this swt 


but unless this decision be re- 
versed the Morris Company should 
be deemed to be acting entirely 
within its rights. 

We know the high character and 
responsibility of many of the per- 
sons interested m the Industrial 
Finance Company, the New York 
corporation which is establishing 
Morris plan companies. Various 
social and economic questions of 
policy in this field of provident 
loan operations have been and may 
hereafter. be discussed in THE Sur- 
vey from time to time but these 
are apart from the copyright is- 
sue involved in this case; and our 
report should not be construed as 
in any sense disparaging the stand- 
ing of the Morris plan companies. 

THE SURVEY. 
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LIZABETH FLYNN’S CONTEST 
WITH PATERSON 


ELizaBeTH GuRLEY Fiynn, I. W. 
W. leader in the Paterson strike of 1913, 
was acquitted last week of the charge 
of inciting to riot that had been pend- 
ing since the jury disagreed in her first 
trial in July, 1913. This is the last of. 
the cases growing directly out of the 
strike of two years ago that will be 
tried, and the verdict sets Miss Flynn 
free to continue her contest over free 
speech with the Paterson authorities. 

Chief of Police Bimson said that the 
trial narrowed down to a question of the 
veracity of the police officials and Miss 
Flynn’s supporters, “and evidently the 
police hadn’t been believed.” 

The calling of the case to trial at this 
time came as a surprise. In the sum- 
mer of 1913, three strike leaders were 
tried following similar indictments—Pat- 
rick Quinlan, Carlo Tresca and Miss 
Flynn herself. Feeling in Paterson 
at that time was bitter against the 
I. W. W. and the defense be- 
lieved that it would be difficult to 
obtain a fair trial. Nevertheless a Pas- 
saic county jury disagreed in the first 
trial of Quinlan. A second trial resulted 
in his conviction with a sentence of two 
to seven years in the penitentiary. At- 
torneys for the defense then secured an 
order from Supreme Court Justice Min- 
turn directing that in the other cases 
pending, juries should be drawn from 
outside Passaic county. Tried before 
so-called “foreign” juries, Tresca was 
acquitted, and in the case of Miss Flynn 
the jury disagreed. No move toward a 
new trial was made at the time. 

Within the last few months Miss 
Flynn has again gone to Paterson to 
address bodies of workingmen. On 
September 4, October 15, and Novem- 
ber 12 the police kept her from entering 
the hall where the meeting was to be 
held, and ordered her to leave the city. 
When she told Police Chief Bimson that 
she had the right to speak in Paterson, 
he is reported to have said, “You may 
have the right, but we have the power.” 

At the time of her third attempt to 
speak, on November 12, she was accom- 
panied to Paterson by @ group of New 
York women who spoke in a hall, while 
Miss Flynn stood outside before a row 
of policemen, who prevented her from 
entering. It was a short time after this 
that County Prosecutor Dunn moved for 
her trial on the old indictment. 

Her acquittal by a foreign jury has 
been made the occasion by friends of 
Quinlan for pointing out the fact that 
Quinlan was convicted by a Paterson 
jury on practically the same evidence as 
was presented against Miss Flynn. 

Miss Flynn has stated that she will 
continue her attempt to speak in Pater- 
son and Chief Bimson says he will pre- 
vent her from doing so unless the mayor 
revokes the written orders which he 
handed the chief last September. 


HE AUTOLYSIN TREATMENT 
FOR CANCER 


Last SUMMER there was herald- 
ed the appearance of another newly dis- 
covered “sure cure” for cancer. Its name 
was autolysin, and the thing itself was 
compounded of herbs a-many, probably 
gathered at the full of the moon. 

The attention of the trustees of the 
General Memorial Hospital, New York, 
was called to this treatment and the re- 
quest proferred that its therapeutic 
worth be made the subject of study. It 
is a well-defined policy of this hospital 
to further investigation of any measures 
of whatever description provided they 
offer the hope of assistance in overcom- 
ing cancer. 

Accordingly, autolysin was accepted 
for study and Dr. S. P. Beebe of the 
Cornell Medical College volunteered to 
undertake the task. Dr. Beebe’s con- 
nection with Cornell and the Memorial 
Hospital has since been severed. 

Dr. Beebe’s account of the results of 
the experiment has appeared in more 
than one medical journal. An account 
of this experiment, very different in de- 
tail and in fact, was presented by Dr. 
Richard Weil of the Memorial Hospital 
and published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association for No- 
vember 6, 1915. Dr. Weil’s account may 
be briefly summarized. [See page 300.] 

The only condition which the Memor- 
ial Hospital attaches, he says, to such 
experiments as that above described, is 
that the formula of the preparation shall 
be disclosed to at least one. member of 
the medical board. With the under- 
standing that this regulation had been 
duly complied with and the physician 
who was to conduct the experiment, Dr. 
S. P. Beebe, was in possession of this 
formula, treatment was begun. 

The cases selected for experiment 
were a diverse group including cancer 
and sarcoma of various tissues and or- 
gans of the body. They were all inoper- 
able, but some were in good physical 
condition and should have shown the 
real value, if any existed, of the treat- 
ment. Twenty-three cases were treated 
in the wards with autolysin. Of these 
twenty-three, fourteen patients died in 
the hospital and eight were discharged 
unimproved. The one case which appar- 
ently presented improvement had been 
treated by the Roentgen Ray as well as 
by autolysin—a fact, says Dr. Weil, not 
mentioned in Dr. Beebe’s report. 

Describing certain temporary improve- 
ment in the disease, Dr. Weil shows 
that it was “no greater than the im- 
provement which we regularly obtain in 
such cases by the use of ordinary sur- 
gical dressings which were applied to 
these cases exactly as to others.” Again 
certain effects claimed for autolysin, 
such as relief from pain, improved ap- 
petite and sleep have, he says, been 
paralleled by every cure claimed for can- 
cer since the beginning of time. 

There are many cases on record in 
which a cancer patient after visiting a 
consultant of sanguine temperament 
even though of poor judgment, has so 
regained his spirit when assured either 
that he has no symptom of the disease 
or that he can surely be cured. “It is 
this psychological effect,” says Dr. Weil, 


“which has occasionally deluded the hon- 
est student of a cancer cure and which 


‘has also so generously played into the 


hands of the dishonest.” 

“In view of the fact,’ says Dr. Weil 
in conclusion, “that patients are com- 
ing to seek autolysin even from far dis- 
tant states and that many unfortunates 
suffering not alone from the disease 
but also from poverty, have had to make 
the most severe financial sacrifices in 
order to secure the fancied benefits of 
the treatment. surely they de- 
serve to know all that we can tell them 
of the treatment which is so enticingly 
portrayed.” 


LIENS MAY BE BARRED FROM 
PUBLIC WORKS 


On NovempBer 1 the United 

States Supreme Court, in the case of 
the Arizona anti-alien law, decided that 
an alien cannot be denied work just 
because he is an alien; on November 29 
the same court decreed that an alien may 
be barred from work on public contracts, 
thus sustaining the validity of the New 
York anti-alien-labor law of 1909. 

About a year ago John Gill, business 
agent for the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ 
Union, threatened to tie up work on the 
new subway system in New York city 
by prosecuting contractors under sec- 
tion 14 of the labor laws which prohibits 
the employment of aliens on _ public 
works. [See Tue Survey for Decem- 
ber 5, 1914.] Nearly all the laborers ex- 
cavating the subway were foreigners. 

The contractors started both civil and 
criminal action to test the constitution- 
ality of the law. When the Court of 
Special Sessions of New York city up- 
held its validity, the two cases were con- 
solidated on appeal to the New York 
Court of Appeals and thence to the fed- 
eral Supreme Court, both of which have 
sustained the constitutionality of the law. 

Meanwhile, during the long journey 
of the case through the courts, the New 
York law was amended to permit the 
employment of aliens if Americans were 
unavailable. Employers maintain that 
it is impossible to obtain American labor 
able and willing to dig subways. Since 
it is just as impossible to disprove their 
contention, the decision of the Supreme 
Court, aside from falling heavily on 
the plaintiffs involved, will be expected 
to have little effect on the subway work. 

The importance of the decision lies 
in the fact that it settles the right of a 
State to legislate as to who shall work 
on public contracts. Whereas the Su- 
preme Court declared the Arizona law 
unconstitutional because it denied to for- 
eigners the inalienable right to sustain 
life by work [see THE Survey for No- 
vember 13], it held that the New York 
law gives the state, as guardian or trus- 
tee of the people’s money, power to pre- 
scribe the conditions under which it will 
permit public work to be done, either by 
itself or by one of its governmental agen- 
cies, such as a city. 


The Survey, December 11, 19. 


N INSTITUTE TO TRAIN FO 
A PUBLIC SERVICE 


WITH THE co-operation of 
group of associates as supervisors { 
field training, William H. Allen, fol 
merly a director of the New York Bi 
reau of Municipal Research, has launch 
ed a new agency to bring about 
ficiency in public affairs—the Institu 
for Public Service. 

Its announced purposes are: To pré 
mote “nation-wide interest in the nee 
for efficient citizenship that will provid 
cumulative, non-political, non-partisan 
impersonal attention to the methods, acts 
results and needs of public busines 
higher education and benevolent found: 
tions’; to promote scientific self-stud 
and management by public and privat 
agencies in this field; to help secure the 


adoption of scientific budgets; to help 


secure, in all subjects in all schools, th 


use for educational purposes of work © 


that needs to be done; to help establis 


centers for field training for public ser q 


vice; to bring strong administrators and_ 
large opportunities together; to conduet 
a weekly bulletin entitled Public Service, 


and to conduct in New York city and” 


other centers training schools for public 
service. 

The supervisors of the field training 
include H. L. Brittain, 


search; Jesse D. Burks, director of the 


Los Angeles Commission on Efficiency 
and Economy; Albert Cross, director of = 
the Child Federation, Philadelphia; G 


H. Cummins, city manager, Jackson, 
Mich.; A. N. Farmer, director of the~ 
National Cash Register Company’s train- 
ing school; W. O. Heffernan, former 
budget commissioner of Ohio; F. L. Ol- 
son, director of the Akron, Uhio, Bu 

reau of Municipal Research; C. E. Right- 
or, director of the Dayton, Ohio, Bureau 
of Municipal Research; F. S. Staley, di-— 
rector of the Minneapolis Bureau of” 


Municipal Research; and R. E. Wright, © 
secretary of the Colorado State Taxpay- 


ers’ League. 

The first issue of Public Service deals 
with educational matters. It gives five 
reasons for poor college teaching and~ 
six correctives. President W. F. Foster 
of Reed College, Portland, Ore., is 
quoted to the effect that “too much think-— 
ing is done for college students by tu-_ 
tors and lecturers and writers of text. 
books....The college girl who, when — 
asked to write a description of the sun-— 
set, applied to the librarian at once for an 
book on sunsets, was following the usual — 
method... .Printers have printer’s cholic, — 
plumbers have lead poisoning and col-— 
lege professors have the academic mind. — 
....Mr. Dooley says that, nowadays, 
when a lad goes to college, ‘the prisi- 
dint takes him into a Turkish room, 
gives him a cigareet an’ says: Me dear 
boy, what special branch iv larnin wud 
ye like to have studied f’r ye be our 
compitint professors?’ ”’ 


director of” 
the Toronto Bureau of Municipal Re-~ 


» Social Agencies 
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“For adoption: 
boy; full surrender. 
Me TO.” 


Two-months-old baby 
Boston American, 


HE foregoing advertisement was 
answered by letter by a visitor 
i of the Boston Children’s Friend 
Society. In response a strong, 
good-looking girl of about twenty-three 
called at the office bringing with her a 
beautiful baby boy with dark skin and 
hair and large brown eyes. After giv- 
ing her address and other particulars 
she left. 


A visitor was immediately put on 
the case. The girl had given a false 
address, but was finally found living 
with her colored father, whose. illegiti- 
mate child she was. In all probability 
he was also the father of the child she 
had offered for adoption. She had both 
Indian and colored blood; she had been 
an inmate of the state reform school 
for girls, and before that had borne an- 
other illegitimate child which died of 
syphilis a few days after birth. 

The mother disappeared soon after 
this information was secured. Her fine- 
looking little boy was probably adopted 
by some unsuspecting family. If this 
family was white the almost certain 
tragedy ahead is offspring combining 
Indian, colored and white blood—and 
syphilis. 

This is what was found at the other 
end of one of the 423 similar advertise- 
ments appearing in Boston newspapers 
between April 1, 1912, and August 1, 
1915, which were answered by a group 
of child-helping societies with head- 
quarters in Boston. So many cases had 
come to notice, in which children had 
been offered for adoption and bad con- 
ditions had been found, that a systematic 
effort was undertaken to get in touch 
with each of the unfortunate children 
advertised. 

The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
Boston Children’s Friend Society, the 
Children’s Mission to Children, the Bos- 
ton Society for the Care of Girls, the 
New England Home for Little Wander- 
ers and the Boston Children’s Aid So- 
ciety joined hands to do the work. All 
advertisements were answered on plain 
letterheads, so the inquiries would not 
appear to come from societies. Adver- 
tisements asking for children to adopt 
were answered, as well as those offering 
children for adoption, but the former 
are not among the 423 mentioned above. 

Only 136 or about one-third of the 
423 babies advertised were reached. In 
a good many cases help in planning to 
keep the baby with its mother or rela- 
tives was welcomed. In others it turned 
out to be best to place the baby for adop- 
tion or at board. In numerous cases, 
however, conditions were found so bad, 
because of feeblemindedness, venereal 


Adoption 
by | 


Advertisement 


By Carrington Howard 


GENERAL SECRETARY BOSTON CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND SOCIETY 


disease or degeneracy on the part of the 
parents, that any family adopting the 
child might expect similar defects to 
appear in it later on. 

The following are illustrative of the 
last-named group. Fictitious names are 
used throughout, but the facts are all 
correct and may be readily referred to 
in the original records of the societies 
reporting them: 


“Who wants to take a little girl, three 
years old, the picture of health and a 
smart, handsome child? Only those who 
can give a comfortable home need an- 
swer.” 


This advertisement appeared in the 
Boston American. Investigation show- 
ed that the mother was under the ob- 
servation of the State Board of Charity 
as a probable mental defective. She had 
had two illegitimate children, was tuber- 
cular and in all probability had either 
gonorrhoea or syphilis. 


“For adoption, a healthy boy, 14 
months old; American; full surrender.” 


An answer to this notice in the Boston 
Globe revealed that the mother was 
probably feebleminded and almost cer- 
tainly syphilitic. She was a white girl, 
and at the time she offered her baby for 
adoption was very friendly with a mar- 
ried colored man. 


The danger revealed in these cases 
was not always a risk to the adopting 
parents. The child itself was many 
times endangered. In numerous cases 
an apparently healthy infant of normal 
parents was placed with people answer- 
ing the advertisement whose standards 
were far below those of safety. 


The mother of twelve-year-old Ellen 
Tobey, living in a small New Hampshire 
town and feeling unable to give her girl 
much of a “bringing-up,”’ advertised her 
for adoption in the Boston Globe. The 
advertisement was answered by Frank 
White, of Boston, whose wife was anxi- 
ous to have a child for company. Mr. 
White agreed to give the girl an edu- 
cation and all advantages. So alluring 
did this sound to the mother that she 
sent her daughter on to Boston without 


further inquiry. She did not know that 
the Whites were colored and that they 
lived in one of the worst parts of the 
South End. 


The police, not liking the appearance 
of this little girl in the White house- 
hold, asked that the case be looked into. 
Investigation showed that the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren had previously taken children from 
White and his wife through the New 
Bedford court. While it could not be 
proved that White had had immoral re- 
lations with Ellen, it was clear that he 
was having such relations right along 
with one of Ellen’s girl companions.’ He 
was convicted of rape. Ellen was taken 
into the care of a placing-out society. 


Among the advertisements offering to 
adopt children, equally bad conditions 
were often discovered, sometimes be- 
cause people who really wanted to adopt 
children were unfit for such responsi- 
bility and often because the taking of 
the child was a money-making propo- 
sition, although even in these cases a 
genuine wish for a child may have 
prompted the dangerous method of 
search for one. A “‘gentlewoman,” as 
she advertised herself, wanted $4,000, 
which she explained would be used for 
the benefit of the child. She had a good 
home, but was otherwise reduced in cir- 
cumstances. 


A man naively admitted that he want- 
ed to make an addition to his house and 
since he wanted a baby any way, he 
thought taking one might serve to help 
with the other project as well. 


A German couple supposedly anxious 
to secure a baby before they started for 
the old country, asked how much money 
would be paid them for taking the child. 
Twenty-five dollars was suggested by 
the visitor. There was an explosion 
at such a niggardly offer, and it was 
explained that they were already in 
touch with. two different young men, each 
of whom was offering them $1,000 for 
taking a baby. The ease with which 
children can be disposed of makes it 
clear that such a couple could make a 
comfortable living by thus receiving 
children and later passing them off to 
some one else. 


Another familiar advertisement is that 
of women looking for children to board. 
Mrs. Tibbetts of Roxbury was in the 
habit of advertising for them and with 
success. As her home appeared unfit 
for boarding children, the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
was asked to look into the matter. The 
investigating agent was thrown off the 
track, as Mrs. Tibbetts usually went by 
another name. She told the agent that 
as she had no license to board children. 
she did not board them. It turned out. 
however, that she had been refused a 
license by the State Board of Charity. 


Later, complaint came from another 
source, again in answer to an advertise- 
ment in the Boston Globe. It was re- 
ported this time that Mrs. Tibbetts was 
under the influence of liquor, when a 
woman who wanted to board her baby 
called. While this was again denied, the 
case went before the Roxbury court, and 
the children that were found boarding 
with her were committed as neglected 
children. The woman’s record showed 
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that she had been before the Roxbury 
court three times, and that the third 
time she had been sent to the House of 
Correction for three months. The very 
month of her release she advertised 
again for more children. 

These stories suggest certain lines of 
thought and action: 

1. Newspapers will do well to realize 
the part they are playing in many a 
tragedy and to consider whether the 
profit is worth all it costs to society. 
From a business standpoint, is it reliable 
advertising to offer for adoption a “fine 
healthy boy baby,’ whose mother is 
feebleminded and syphilitic? Of the 
daily papers published in Boston, the 
Christian Science Momnitor alone, so far 
as we have been able to learn, has taken 
a stand against advertisements offering 
children for adoption. This standard 
can and should be adopted by other news- 
papers. 

2. There should be a bureau of the 
State Board of Children’s Guardians, or 
of its counterpart in places where there 
is no such board, whose duty it is to 
learn the facts involved in the case of 
every proposed adoption and to put those 
facts at the disposal of the probate court 
before the court is asked to sever the 
natural relation of parent and child and 
to establish the legal relation of adop- 
tive parent and child, a process involv- 
ing not only questions of property but 
of human rights and welfare. 

Adoption, when properly safeguarded, 
is to be heartily approved, but in most 
cases, provided the petition for adop- 
tion is uncontested, the court has to de- 
cide the question of momentous import- 
ance merely on the evidence presented 
by the interested parties. While the ma- 
jority of cases studied by the Boston 
societies did not actually reach the adop- 
tion stage, there were enough in which 
the court needed enlightenment (which 
is occasionally received from unofficial 
sources) to make us feel the urgent need 
of its always having the facts, regard- 
less of apparent conditions. 

3. In nearly all the cases studied, the 
child involved was illegitimate and 
usually, therefore, more quickly to be 
disposed of. To be sure, these cases rep- 
resent only a small proportion of the 
illegitimate children born during the 
period under consideration, but the con- 
ditions found in them are probably indi- 
cative of those of a much larger group. 
Legally, the illegitimate child has only 
one parent—the mother—and that one 
from a sense of self-preservation is 
under great pressure to sacrifice the 
child’s welfare for her own. Frequently, 
she is mentally defective and, therefore, 
not capable of using the best judgment. 
Should we not provide some safeguard 
against the ignorance, fear and despond- 
ency of the mother, and the possible ig- 
norance and avariciousness of persons 
capable of apparently relieving her dis- 
tress by disposing of the baby? In view 
of the shakey foundation, fostered by 
public opinion and provided by law, for 
the well-being of illegitimate children, 
would it not be a wise step for the state, 
through its Board of Children’s Guardi- 
ans, or other appropriate department, to 
assume guardianship of all illegitimate 
children for the purpose of assuring the 
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CAMP OF DEFECTIVE BOYS WHO HAVE A RECORD IN TREE PLANTING—9,500 A DAY. 


child a fair chance to live and grow up 
a good citizen? The state would there- 
by protect itself as well as the child. 
Guardianship might never involve actual 
provision for the child, but it would, or 
ought to, guarantee approval of what- 
ever plan is made for him. With such 
protection, the illegitimate child could be 
placed for adoption, if best, but placed 
with safety to itself, to the adoptive 
parents and to the community. 


EEBLEMINDED BOYS REFOREST- 
ING STATE LANDS 


SEVERAL YEARS ago, before con- 
servation was a word on every tongue, 
careless hunters in the Adirondacks left 
their fires burning behind them. The 
state maintained no fire warden service 
then and great stretches of mountain 
side land were denuded of trees. When 
it was suggested recently that boys from 
Rome State Custodial Asylum, the 
largest of New York’s institutions for 
the feebleminded, might camp in the 
Adirondacks and reforest this land, con- 
servation authorities laughed. 

The picture shows them actually doing 
this work. A score of boys ate their 
first meal in camp early in October at 
Indian Lake, eighty miles from Rome and 
2,000 feet above sea level. Under su- 
pervision, they have done better tree 
planting than the average laborer em- 
ployed before. Working from 7:30 to 4, 
they began by putting in 2,100 trees a 
day, and in less than a month had estab- 
lished a record of 9,500 trees. In four 
weeks they planted 150,000 Norway 
spruce, covering 150 acres. 

One of the boys sighted a bear one 
day and thereafter all kept close to camp. 

They have laughted and sung as they 
worked, growing stronger every day. 
Mr. Pratt, conservation commissioner, 
was so impressed with their labor that he 
brought a Pathé Weekly equipment to 
the lake to take movies of the boys. 

There are 100,000 acres of burned or 
denuded state land in the region of In- 
dian Lake, and Dr. Charles Bernstein, 
superintendent of the Rome institution, 
hopes to reforest this with trained in- 
mate labor during the next ten years. 


Heretofore, reforestation with paid labor 


has cost the state $7 an acre. 


EDERATION OF JEWISH CHARI- | 


TIES URGED 


INTEREST IN a federation of the — 
Jewish philanthropic institutions in the ~ 


borough of Manhattan, New York city, 


was revived when Benjamin H. Namm, ~ 
nresident of the Brooklyn Federation of ~ 


Jewish Charities, urged such a step at 
the recent annual meeting of the New 


York Preachers of the Metropolitan — 


Methodist Federation. 

“Sir years ago our twelve principal 
charitable organizations federated,” said 
Mr. Namm, speaking of the Brooklyn 
organization. In 1909 the year previ- 
ous to federation, $81,877 was collected. 
In 1910, federation’s first year, $90,901 ; 
in 1911, $101,741; in 1912, $132,529; in 
1913, $157,447; and .in 1914, $135,906. 
From January of this year to date 
$180,263 was collected, with $20,310 
more pledged, but uncollected as yet. 

Mr. Namm said that federation had 
effected economies and that it had not 
destroyed personal interest in individual 
charities. He urged a single federation 
embracing both Brooklyn and Manhat- 
tan Jewish Charities. 


QUIPMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL 
SOCIAL WORK 


OPPORTUNITIES OTHER THAN 
TEACHING is the title of a pamphlet just 
issued by the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Occupations, New York city, an employ- 
ment agency for college graduates man- 
aged by the New York alumnae associa- 
tions of nine women’s colleges. 

In regard to social work the pamphlet 
states that the requirements are becom- 
ing better standardized; salaries tend to 
become more adequate and that there is 
an increasing demand for trained work- 
ers with personal and professional equip- 
ment. 

Child welfare, correctional work, 
health, industrial, institutional, recrea- 
tional, religious and settlement work, or- 
ganized charity and surveys and ex- 
hibits are the types of social service de- 
scribed: , 
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Industry 


HAT was done for unemploy- 
UW ment last winter and how the 
remedies worked is the sub- 
ject matter of a report recent- 
ly issued by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation in co-operation 
with the Association on Unemployment. 
It was in the hope that the painful les- 
sons of the winter of 1914-1915 might 
be utilized and not forgotten, and in the 
belief that it is the light of practical ex- 
perience which still guides most leaders 
along the path of social progress that 
these associations decided to gather the 
history of the unemployment crisis. 

The report, which is probably more 
comprehensive in its scope than any 
study of the kind before undertaken, 
summarizes information received from 
over 300 active workers against unem- 
ployment in 115 different communities 
in all parts of the United States. Its 
hundred pages give, often in the words 
of those in charge of the various efforts, 
the details of the operation of measures 
against unemployment carried forward 
by such groups aS mayor’s committees, 
trade unions, charity organizations, 
women’s clubs, churches, civic organiza- 
tions and public officials. 

Though distinctly not a statistical 
study, the report brings together a large 
body of evidence on the extent of un- 
employment and the resulting economic 
and social losses. Investigation showed 
even more people out of work than nad 
been supposed with results more serious 
and far-reaching than had been feared. 
The estimate of 2,000,000 jobless in the 
United States during the winter is be- 
lieved to be conservative. Some of the 
less obvious results of the depression 
were a larger number of vacant tene- 
ments, an increase in the number of 
family disruptions caused by unemploy- 
ment and a rise in the suicide record. 

The emergency relief given the unem- 
ployed is described at length, the work- 
ing of “bundle days” and “hotels de 
gink,” as well as of less spectacular ef- 
forts being taken up. The burden of un- 
employment on the permanent charitable 
societies is revealed in the statistics of 
their work for the six months ending 
April 1, 1915, compared with the same 
period two years before. Fifty-five 
charitable societies in forty different 
cities cared for 90 per cent more families 
(not persons) in 1914-1915 than in 1912- 
1913. Fifty-nine organizations in thirty- 
six cities spent 73 per cent more for ma-« 
terial relief in the winter of 1914-1915 
than two years before. The executives 
of these societies described to the Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation the efforts 
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they made to meet the unusual emer- 
gency.* Apparently, those cities which 
developed their usual work and did not 
start new agencies or raise special relief 
funds handled the crisis more success- 


fully. 
Striking is the agreement even among 
those who helped the unemployed 


through material relief that the only 
really appropriate form of help for un- 
employment is work. This belief was 
widely put into practice not only through 
emergency workrooms and odd job cam- 
paigns but-almost a hundred cities found 
it possible to employ considerable num- 
bers of men and women on special pub- 
lic work of many kinds. A Peoria, IIl., 
coroner even put unemployed men on his 
juries and an Oklahoma town paid the 
unemployed 10 cents a gallon for bag- 
worms picked off the trees. 

Fifty-six cities report a total expendi- 
ture of $3,600,000 for public works. 
These experiments were almost always 
considered successful by the men in 
charge. One official stated emphatically: 
“The relation of the city to the unem- 
ployed is not that of pity or charity. 
The city’s position is simply that it is 
buying the labor it needs and the men 
are selling their labor—all they have to 
sell. The purchase of this labor is of ad- 
vantage to the city as well as to the 
men.” 


Probably the greatest obstacle encoun- 


tered in starting public work was the 
failure to make plans for it until the 
emergency was at hand. Then all sorts 
of expedients were tried to remove the 
financial and legal difficulties which were 
in the way. For instance, in not a few 
cities money for public works was raised 
by private subscriptions. But a more 
fundamental remedy is the movement re- 
ported by several communities to make 
systematic plans for the regular concen- 
tration of public works in dull years and 
seasons. For instance, little Alameda, 
Calif., passed an ordinance levying one 
cent on each $100 of taxable property as 
a fund for this purpose and the state of 
Idaho has made provision for sixty days 
of public work annually for every un- 
employed citizen. 

The winter developed a novel line -of 


help for the workless in the vocational 
training-classes with scholarships for un- 
employed girls organized in New York 
city. The venture was highly success- 
ful in making out-of-work time a period 
of increasing efficiency instead of de- 
moralization and it is said that similar 
classes for both boys and girls may soon 
be opened as part of the New York pub- 
lic school system. 

In this period also the public came 
openly and consciously to accept as the 
first step in the organization of the labor 
market the establishment of a nation- 
wide system of public employment ex- 
changes. Particularly good laws for 
state employment offices in Pennsylvania 
and Illinois and the opening of the six 
well-equipped public bureaus in New 
York state are noted as among the im- 
portant steps toward this end. Several 
other states also passed laws establishing 
or extending their public employment 
bureaus and bringing private agencies 
under state regulation. 

.Co-operation was the keynote of a 
variety of useful efforts in connection 
with employment exchanges. Co-opera- 
tion between the municipality and the 
state or federal authorities proved to be 
of great assistance in the more efficient 
operation of local exchanges. Co-opera- 
tion of citizens with public and non-com- 
mercial bureaus disclosed valuable pos- 
sibilities in improving their work. Thus, 
in Boston, telephone applications for 
help were received at “Oxford 7000” 
which became an employment clearing- 
house for all the non-commercial. bu- 
reaus of the city. 

But no single development of the per- 
iod was found to be of greater signifi- 
cance than the increasing conviction 
that after all the problem of regular em- 
ployment of labor in America is the im- 
mediate concern of private employers 
who must meet this issue in therr own 
establishments through regularization. 
This realization of industrial responsi- 
bility runs through a variety of meas- 
ures described, from the emergency ap- 
peals of the New York Mayor’s Com- 
mittee and the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce to keep the whole force on part- 
time rather than to reduce numbers, to 
the long-term scientific programs of 
newly formed employment managers’ as- 
sociations in New York and Philadel- 
phia. And it was as a means of supply- 
ing financial pressure for the greater 
regularization of industry as well as of 
offering relief to the unemployed that 
the beginnings of a definite propaganda 
for compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance were carried forward. 

The report concludes with a brief 
summary indicating the measures which 
the winter’s experience showed to be 
sound and helpful and those declared 
to be visionary or vicious. These are 
presented in the form of Standard 
Recommendations for the Relief and 
Prevention of Unemployment. 

The report is bound with a study of 
the inmates of the New York Municipal 
Lodging-house—The Men We Lodge— 
as a_ special illustrated issue of the 
American Labor Legislation Review, 
and may be obtained for $1 postpaid 
from the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, 131 East 23rd Street, 
New York city. 


AR AND LABOR’S INTERNA- 
TLONALISM 


In THE American Fcderation- 
ist for November, 1915, Samuel Gom- 
pers publishes a group of letters ex- 
changed between the leaders in the trade 
union movement of the various coun- 
tries. Mr. Gompers’ faith is so strong 
that he says as introduction: “ 

The correspondence between the repre- 
sentatives of the national labor move- 
ment reveals the strength of the frater- 
nal ties that still bind the workers even 
of the warring nations.” 

A review of the correspondence, how- 
ever, dating from a letter on August 27, 
1914, from C. Legien, president of the 
[International Secretariat of National 
Trade Union Centers, in Berlin, to Mr. 
Appleton, leader of the English Trade 
Union Centers, to October 16, 1915, when 
Mr. Gompers addressed a letter to Ni 
Oudegeest, president of the Dutch Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, reveals the 
change from a conviction in the begin- 
ning of an internationalism able to en- 
dure, to conscious, admitted, intense na- 
tionalism, making a conference between 
labor leaders of the warring countries 
impossible. 

In the early letters both Legien, of 
Berlin, and Appleton, of London, have a 
broad, detached view of the whole field. 
Legien writes to Gompers: ““You may 
rest assured that we have done every- 
thing possible to preserve peace and to 
prevent war, but unfortunately our pow- 
er was too limited yet, and we have not 
been able to make this terrible war im- 
possible. We learn that the 
British workers too have fought bravely 
against the danger of war. Our 
international movement must not and 
shall not die.” 


And Appleton writes to Legien on 
September 18, 1914: “Throughout the 
crisis I am comforting myself with the 
assurance that this war, horrible and 
wasteful as it is and must be, will open 
the minds of the common people in 
every land and lead them consciously and 
unitedly toward a civilization which has 
for its objective the general well-being 
and happiness, rather than national ag- 
grandizement or notoriety.” 


In these first letters the leaders’ talk is 
in terms of labor as distinct from the na- 
tion, but in Appleton’s next letter to 
Gompers, dated November 11, 1914, his 
love of trade unionism and his love of 
country are practically merged: “There 
is no semblance of the excitement which 
rather discredited our people during the 
South African war. There is, 
in fact, neither coldness nor apathy; on 
the contrary, there is an intense national 
spirit and a quiet belief in a mission of 
liberation which is really astonishing. 


“Yesterday, I had to attend a meeting 
at the office of the Trade Union Con- 
gress and in my journey to the place was 
brought into actual contact with the 
Crown just as the lord mayor’s proces- 
sion commenced to pass. The demon- 
stration was largely military and the con- 
tingents of soldiers and sailors who pass- 
ed were in splendid condition, both men 
and officers, officers particularly, hard 
and fit as if trained for long-distance 
racing. I can imagine such a proces- 


sion passing down Fifth avenue in New 
York, or Broad street in Philadelphia, 
or Pennsylvania avenue in Washington, 
and seeing an American crowd go mad 
with enthusiasm, but yesterday there was 
scarcely any cheering or any noise and 
yet I saw men and women whose feel- 
ings were so tense that though they ar- 
ticulated no sound, tears were coursing 
down their faces. You know, Gom- 
pers, that such is the type of emotion 
displayed by a nation which is still 
capable of doing great things.” 

After three months of war all his high 
international spirit is caught in the pag- 
eant of the present and turning to in- 
tense national pride. 

At the end of the year, on December 
31, 1914, Appleton again writes to Gom- 
Detsemmne The real difficulty will lie 
with the larger class which is honestly 
convinced that Great Britain had no 
other course open to her than the one 
she took, and who, having lost fathers 
and brothers and sons in the effort to 
uphold the sanctity of treaties, will very 
quietly but very stubbornly refuse to as- 
sociate with any movement that has a 
German base or which is under German 
influence.” 

In London, on February 15, 1915, was 
held a conference of the representatives 
of the Socialist and Labor parties of 
the allied nations. To this conference 
no members of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions were invited, but 
delegates from the confederation con- 
ferred with the representatives of the 
International Federation concerning its 
future. 

A letter written to Gompers on Febru- 

ary 16, 1915, by Appleton and Jouhoux, 
secretary of the Confederation Général 
du Travail and trade union leader in 
France, explains the situation: “ 
The representatives thought that the 
chief office of the secretariat should be 
removed to a neutral country, prefer- 
ably Switzerland, that the personnel of 
the secretariat should be neutral and 
resident in Berne. We fully appreciate 
the gravity of these suggestions, just as 
we appreciate the gravity of the situa- 
tion and the desirability of avoiding any 
form of international trade union catas- 
trophe.” 

On March 28, 1915, Legien writes for 
the first time after a lapse of several 
months, addressing Appleton. He has 
not at this time received news of the 
resolution regarding the transfer from 
Berlin to Berne of the International 
Federation. His interest is centered in 
the treatment of the camp prisoners. 
And there is a reserve and exactness of 
tone in his brevity, that makes one feel 
him a really violent nationalist. 

When he finally hears of the resolution 
adopted by Appleton and Jouhoux on 
February 15, he writes on April 12, 1915, 
to Gompers: “During this time of war, 
I have remained in touch, although at 
long intervals, with all the national 
bodies affiliated, and it therefore appears 
to me that the decision arrived at by 
the London conference expresses a want 
of confidence. This would knock the 
bottom out of the I.F.F.U.” 

Legien thinks it advisable then to call 
a conference to discuss the change, but 
Appleton flatly refuses this in a letter to 
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Mr. Oudegeest, Amsterdam, on May 10, 
1915, saying: “For him [Legien] it 
would mean nothing more or less than 
an inconvenient journey; for the dele- 
gates of France and Great Britain it 
would mean a much more serious mat- 
ter. Legien is not in a position to ap- 
preciate the bitterness which has been 
engendered in Great Britain, and I think, 
in France, also, by Germany’ s utter dis- 
regard of the Hague Convention and the © 
usages of civilized warfare. 


“Poisoned wells, poisoned trenches, 
and the infamous murder of helpless non- — 
combatants have created a new spirit. 

There is a cry for vengeance. 
d To attend any conference at the 
present moment would be to outrage the 
feelings of a people who are over-— 
whelmed, not only with horror, but with 
a determination to punish.” 


And so the international comes tem- — 
porarily quite visibly to an end. The 
hope left now is that the international 
trade union movement may be revived 
at the end of the war. And one among 
the five resolutions on international war — || 
and the peace adopted at the Philadel- 
phia Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in November, 1914, sec- 
onded and emphasized .in November, 
1915, at the San Francisco Convention, 
is the third: 


“Resolved, that the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in view 
of the general peace congress which 
will no doubt be held at the close of the 
war, for the purpose of adjusting claims 
and differences, hold itself in readiness 
and authorize the Executive Council to 
call a meeting of the representatives of 
organized labor of the different countries 
to meet at the same time and place to 
the end that suggestions may be made 
and such action taken as shall be helpful 
in restoring fraternal -relations, protect- 
ing the interests of the toilers, and there- 
by assisting in laying the foundations 
for a more lasting peace.” This was 
sent out by Gompers to every nation. 


From Legien, on April 2, 1915, he re- 
ceived the response: “I have my doubts 
whether it will be actually possi- 
ble to hold a labor convention during 
the peace negotiations of the belligerent 
countries, because the state of war in 
these countries will not be withdrawn in 
time.” 

Provided the international center is 
moved from Berlin to Berne, to Jouhoux 
and Appleton, however, rehabilitation 
seems possible. “. But it is hope- 
less to expect that the representatives of 
countries now fighting each other can go 
to Berlin as freely and with as much 
usefulness as they have gone in the 
past.” 


There the International Federation 
stands, with communication and co-oper- 
ation impossible now and a doubt ex- 
pressed even of union when the war 
ceases. But Gompers still has the heart 
to say to Oudegeest on October 16, 1915: 
“Tt is our purpose to so maintain our 
power and influence that we shall be in 
a position to demand in the peace con- 
gress that our ideals shall be respected, 
and we hope to infuse into the delibera- 
tion of that body, a spirit that is mind- 
ful to human rights and human welfare.” 


4dward Livingston Trudeau 


a LITTLE snapshot taken at 
Saranac, a year or two ago, 
furnishes a finely symbolic 
setting for a brief sketch 
bf Dr. Trudeau. In the foreground 
f the picture stands Saranac 
aboratory, four-square and unas- 
uming; above one slope of its roof 
rises the spire of the little church 
‘>i St. Luke the Beloved Physician; 
there is the gleaming whiteness of 
Snow and the darkness of pines 
etched against a radiant Adirondack 
sky. Amid the brilliance and the 
‘shadow this man wrought for 
"science, kept his disease at bay 
‘while he watched it, studied it, and 
ought it not for himself alone but 
for the whole world of mankind. 
While ever above this scientific 
jachievement reached the personality 
of the man, his unquenchable op- 
“timism, and his wonderful power of 
“friendship, “gripping hard those 
“Yprivileged to be near him.” 
7 The story has been told of his 
watching the brother who died of 
Ytuberculosis, carefully obeying the 
attending physician’s orders that no 
jwindow be opened lest fresh air 
Yjenter and do the patient harm. 
This experience gave him an inter- 
est in medicine, and he followed his 
early education at the Lycée Bona- 
parte, Paris, with a medical course 
at the College of Physicians and 
» Surgeons, New York, graduating in 
}1871 without any idea of specializ- 
jing, least of all in tuberculosis. 
/ Then came his own illness, the 
fruitless quest of health in the 
South, recuperation at the Adiron- 
dack hunter’s lodge, loss again even 
in so heroic a climate as Minneapo- 
lis, and finally the conviction that 
only in the Adirondacks could he 
hope to spend his remaining days in 
comfort. 

Two or three years seem to have pass- 
ed after his settlement there before he 
could believe that he was not to die but 
to live—perhaps even work. To con- 
trast his brother’s treatment with his own 
experience was only natural; and then 
came a great idea: The air that had 
done so much for him, might it not do 
good to others too? So as early as 1879 
he wrote of the “zone of pure air which 
separated the invalid from a germ-laden 
world and supplied his diseased lungs 
with a vitalizing atmosphere and the 
resinous exhalations of myriad ever- 
greens.” 

They came, the sick like himself, some 
rich, others poor, and the Cottage Sana- 
torium began, and a new type of treat- 
ment for the tuberculous—the fresh-air 
cure. To be sure, a few, discouraged by 
the rigor of the place, failing to realize 
what was this new thing before their 
eyes, turned away and carped jealously. 
But they were few, and the loss was 
wholly theirs. 

A few years ago, Dr. Trudeau him- 
self told something of those prelude days 
before the Lennec Society of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, feeling, as he whim- 
sically said, like a scout suddenly ushered 
into the presence of a well-organized 
army. 

He began his work in the depths of a 
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primitive forest, forty-two miles from a 
railroad, without health, without books, 
without apparatus—even without special 
scientific training; but with a limitless 
determination to know and to do. Dur- 
ing a brief visit in New York he learned 
how to stain a bacillus, and caught an 
idea of the bacteriological method. The 
rest, he taught himself. 

His laboratory was a small room in 
his house where in severe weather the 
water froze solid, and no wood-stove 
could be depended upon to last through 
the night. Often he rose in freezing 
dawns, to start a new fire or light a lamp 
to save his precious cultures. And there 
he grew the tubercle bacillus. His home- 
made thermostat, he placed in the inner- 
most of a series of wooglen boxes, whose 
doors might be opened or closed ac- 
cording to temperature. His regulating 
apparatus was a small kerosene lamp. 
Later, he learned that the late General 
Sternberg had also grown this bacillus, 
off on a far-away military post. 

Stimulated by Koch’s paper on the 
etiology of tuberculosis, Dr. Trudeau 
extended his own experiments. The 
only place where he could keep his 
guinea-pigs from freezing was in a deep 
hole in the ground, heated by a kerosene 
lamp. His paper published in 1886, on 
the relation of environment to tubercu- 
losis, was the result of observing that 
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the rabbits which he had set free on 
an island after inoculation promptly 
got well and showed no ill effects 
trom the inoculation; whereas those 
kept in the most unhygienic condi- 
tions he could devise succumbed 
within three months. He took cour- 
age from this splendid confirmation 
ot his new theory of sanatorium 
treatment. Then came disaster. 
One of his lamps exploded, and 
house, workroom, cultures, all went 
up in flames. 

Osler knew what kind of a man 
was Trudeau, and he set his sympa- 
thy to trumpet music: “There’s 
nothing like a fire to make a man do 
the Phoenix trick.” And so it was. 
For out of the ashes of the ruined be- 
ginnings grew the Saranac Labora- 
tory, of cut stone, slate, and glazed 
brick; fire-proof; equipped in every 
detail,—the first laboratory in this 
country exclusively for the study of 
tuberculosis. 

This initial gift, from George C. 
Cooper of New York, was soon fol- 
lowed by others, for the support of 
the laboratory experiments, for 
other cottages, and the fame of 
Saranac went abroad. Around Tru- 
deau gathered a little group of men, 
physicians, who, coming to him for 
health remained with him to work— 
Baldwin, Kinghorn, Krause, Levene, 
and others. From the first the cen- 
tral problem of the laboratory has 
been, immunity. Can it be obtain- 


ed? And by what means? Old 
“cures” were tested and found 
wanting. New experiments were 


made. At every step, the knowledge 

gained has been applied directly and 

practically to the sanatorium treat- 

ment, furnishing a rational basis for 

its method. The publications of the 

laboratory group command interna- 
tional respect. 

When Clayton Hamilton went to 
Saranac, in 1912, while following “On 
the Trail of Stevenson,” he found Dr. 
Trudeau ready to speak of “Robert 
Louis” with interest and appreciation. 
He told how he had yielded at last, one 
day to the invitation to visit the labora- 
tories and really see what was being 
done, what planned. But the romantic 
imagination failed to discern the vision 
of the scientific imagination. 

“Stevenson was merely disgusted and 
annoyed,” writes Mr. Hamilton. “He 
said, ‘Trudeau, you are carrying a lan- 
tern at your belt but the oil has a most 
objectionable smell!’ 

“Dr. Trudeau told me this with 
humor,” continues Mr. Hamilton, “but 
it did not seem to me so funny when I 
thought about it afterward. At present 
I remember an eager, active-minded 
man, sitting anchored in a lounging- 
chair and muffled among furs; talking 
with that intense voice of the achieving 
dreamer; at home in life though exiled 
from its laughing and delightful com- 
monplaces; cheerful and alert, though 
slowly dying; young, clear-eyed, and 
still enthusiastic, though ancient in en- 
durance; lying invalided while his City 
of the Sick grows yearly into greater 
prominence among the pines; fighting 
with an easy smile the death that has 
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so long besieged him, to the end that 
others after him, similarly afflicted, may 
not die. And the best of our tricky 
and trivial achievements in setting 
words together dwindle in my mind into 
indistinction beside the labors and the 
spirit of this man.” 

Paying tribute to a friendship of 
many years, Dr. James Alexander Mil- 
ler, in the Journal of the Outdoor Life, 
gives from a personal letter a glimpse 
of the steadfast spirit of Trudeau: 


“When one lives as long as I have as 
near ‘that vast Forever’ it dwarfs the 
bitterness perhaps somewhat, and makes 
us see what undesirable things the 
worldly rewards really are. - Ovi 
one thing I am sure, and that is that we 
must trust our instinct and not our rea- 


N the will of Mrs. 

| James T. Fields, 

who died in Boston 

on January 5, 1915, 

the accompanying provi- 
sion is made. 

This bequest is a happy 
perpetuation of her inter- 
est in the welfare of the 
workers for the Associ- 
ated Charities, and will 
bear witness to it for 
years to come. 

It will carry with it an 
almost personal message 
of gratitude for the will- 
ing service, outside and 
beyond any prescribed 
daily work, which it is not 
within the scope of any 
salary to repay; and it may become the 
nucleus of an increasing fund through 
which others may join in the message. 


MEBs. FIELDS may be said to have 

been one of the founders of the 
Associated Charities before its founda- 
tion, for the Co-operative Society of 
Visitors among the Poor, begun in 1875 
by Mrs. Fields, Mrs. James Lodge, and 
a group of friends, was one of the two 
or three paths which led to that founda- 
tion in 1879. From the day of its or- 
ganization Mrs. Fields was one of the 
governing board of the Associated 
Charities; she gave unwearied and de- 
voted work to one of the district con- 
ferences; and she was honorary vice- 
president of the society at the time of 
her death. Through all the intervening 
years Mrs. Fields’ keen interest in the 
vital part of the Associated Charities 
work never lessened. She kept a won- 
derfully clear knowledge of the degree 
to which it was meeting the needs of a 
changing world, and was eager in try- 
ing to enlist in its service the very 
finest persons, who should have not 
only the good will to do, but should 
also have eyes to see, and vision to fore- 
see, 


O many men and women Mrs. Fields, 
throughout her life, was associated 
with every effort to better conditions for 
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from time to time accumulate, 
be invested by said corporation as a fund, the in- 
come of which so much or the whole as it may think 
proper, shall be used and-distributed by said corpora- 
tion, in its discretion, as annual pensions for and among 
those registrars and ward agents of said corporation 
who, after faithful service in such capacities for a 
period of ten or more years, shal] thereafter while in 
such service be incapacitated by age, sickness or other 
infirmity from so continuing, and shall be in the judg- 
ment of said corporation deserving.” 


—From the will of Mrs. James T. Fields 


son altogether, in trying to grow spirit- 
ually.” His fullest “confession of faith” 
is perhaps his presidential address before 
the Congress of American Physicians 
and Surgeons, in 1910. He chose his 
subject, Optimism, and defined it as 

rai a mixture of faith and imag- 
ination, and from it springs a vision that 
leads [a man] from the beaten paths, 
urges him to effort where obstacles 
block the way, and carries him finally 
to achievement where pessimism can see 
only failure ahead. Optimism means 
energy, hardships and achievements; 
pessimism, apathy, ease and inaction. 
Optimism may and often does point to 
a road which is hard to travel or to one 
that leads nowhere; but pessimism points 
to no road at all. + 

“Let us not quench the faith, nor turn 


MRS. FIELD Se bE EST 


which, with such 


those who start at a disadvantage; to 
another large group, including friends 
in England and in France, she was a 
woman of letters who herself had writ- 
ten delightfully and memorably. Thus, 
she seemed to live two full and active 
lives, each drawing from deep sources 
of human interest, and each illuminating 
the other. Her wide reading, her love 
of letters and of lettered people, her 
happy experience, were not reserved for 
those alone whose lives were led among 
books or writers of books; they were 
shared as fully with those who had little 
of all this except an unappeased interest. 

Henry James has described “the long 
drawing-room that looks over the water 
and toward the sunset, with a seat for 
every visiting shade, from far-away 
Thackeray down, and relics and tokens 
so thick on its walls as to make it posi- 
tively in all the town the votive temple 
to memory.” Into the quiet and still air 
of that drawing-room we were all wel- 
comed, unlettered and  unperceptive 
though we might be, and for the time 
being at least we were made to feel that 
our interests were one with all who had 
ever given permanent and beautiful ex- 
pression to the humanities. 


HIS liberal hospitality of the spirit 
was especially recreating and de- 
lightful to those who were faithfully try- 
ing to “comfort “and help the weak- 


I give to the Associated Charities of 
Boston the sum of forty thousand dollars 
interest therefrom as may 
shall constitute and 


from the vision which, whether we ows 
it or not, we carry like Stevenson’s lan. 
tern-bearers their lanterns, hidden from 
the outer world. And if for most of 
our achievement must inevitably fall 
short of our ideals, if when age and in- 
firmity overtake us ‘we come not within 
sight of the castles of our dreams, 
nevertheless it shall be well with us; for 
does not Stevenson rightly tell us that to 
travel hopefully is better than to arrive, 
and the true success is in labor.’ ” 

True, his problem of immunity is stil 
unsolved. But throughout this country 
today more than 500 sanatoriums ané 
hospitals, more than 400 dispensaries, 
and more than 400 open-air schools exist 
in living tribute to the theory which Ed 
ward Livingston Trudeau wrought out 
into truth. 


hearted,” and _ through ~ 
countless patient efforts 
to open opportunity on” 
the one hand, to clear 
away obstructions on the 
other, so that each child 
—each person—should 
have at least a chance of 
sound health and happy = 
activity of mind and body 7} 
not umnecessarily im- 
peded. 

Perhaps no better ex- 
pression of what Mrs. 
Fields was to those fel- 
low-workers can be given © 
than the following words. 
spoken a few days after — 
her death by the one of the | 
Associated Charities staff 
who had known her longest: a 

“She was a woman of power, not only © 
an idealist; she brought others up to 
her ideal, and carried them along with 
her in her and their work. She threw 
in generously all her gifts of pen and 
speech to carry into action the causes 
she believed in.” 


DURING the later years Mrs. Fields | 

lived of necessity somewhat with- 
drawn from outside activity, but still in 
intimate relation with all the abiding 
interests of her long life, whether phil- 
osophy, poetry, or efforts “for the re- | 
lief of man’s estate.” She had indeed 
the grace of fidelity. As Mr. James has 
said, her ability to read to herself for 
hours together, discriminatingly and | 
with an admirably retentive memory. — 
was undiminished by years. 

Wonderfully beautiful and revealing, — 
even during the last weeks of her life, 
was her reading aloud of poetry. Her 
exquisite voice with its “charm of 
quality” and her clear enunciation gave 
perfect utterance to all that she read. 
The poet spoke through her voice. 

All these last years were full of a sun- 
set radiance that shone on all who came 
within her wide circle. No one who did 
so can have failed to be deeply touched 
by the way in which she held fast to 
the great movements of the human 
spirit. Frances R. Morse. 


CC URN down the first lane be- 
[ yond the woods, go to the 
, fifth or sixth house, and ask 
for ‘Fried Onions.’ That’s 

‘the name she’s got.” 
These are not directions for finding a 
jfarmer’s wife in the north woods of 

Michigan or the Kentucky mountains. 
They are directions for finding a resi- 
dent of a Long Island village, a shore 
village that never knew an electric car 
or a modern schoolhouse till fifteen years 
ago, and where the old stock, still bear- 
ing the names of tax-payers under the 
») Dutch government of New Netherlands, 
\ lives on plots of ground cleared by its 
ancestors any time after 1640. 

To most people, Long Island is a cre- 
ation of real estate advertisements or a 
stretch of ornate artificial landscape, the 
impression gained on a Sunday spin over 
well-kept automobile roads. But that 
comfortable and modernized Long Island 
is a foreign land to some of the shore 
villages. 

Groups of tile and concrete houses 
have sprung up on the outskirts of these 
seaside towns where the best view is, and 
commuters skurry to the neat new rail- 
way stations; the villagers have seen 
the most picturesque shore and wood- 
land sites ‘crowned with big country 
places, and have seen the automobile 
roads perfected, knowing that that is 
where the taxes go, and all the time 
their primitive, vegetative life has hard- 
ly been touched by the invaders. Itali- 
ans and newcomers from lower New 
York work on the big new estates. The 
newcomers bring their own dependents 
with them, and the two peoples live side 
by side, with almost no intermingling. 

There are thus two distinct types in 
the Long Island population: the old and 
the new—Saxons and Normans they 
were called by one observer, who felt 
that the difference between them was so 
great that they might almost belong to 
different races. Some of the old stock 
are the primitive shore villagers; some 
are old landed proprietors. 

The most numerous class is the old vil- 
lage stock. These are the people who 
preserve the traditions of the country 


TWO DESCENDANTS OF OLD LONG ISLAND 
STOCK 


and look with suspicion and scorn on 
strangers. Among them we find the 
baymen and oystermen, whose manner 
of life seems scarcely less primitive than 
that described by the town records oi 
two hundred years ago, when fishing and 
cattle-tending were the main activities. 
For the baymen the eight-hour working 
day has no meaning. They reckon time 
by the tides, and spend it on the mud 
flats, looking over the oyster-beds or 
hauling up the boats. 

Almost none of them has had any 
schooling. When their generation was 
young, the wooden schoolhouse was a 
two-mile walk away, and there wasn’t 
room enough for all on the benches in 
any case. They were quick enough to 
learn the counting and selling of oysters, 
and many of them are prosperous now, 
and live in neat white painted houses, 
where their grandfathers had shabby 
wooden shacks. As for “book learning,” 
school teachers from up state shake their 
heads and lament that Long Island chil- 
dren get no home encouragement for it. 


These same school teachers are gen- 
erally warned that “our people aren’t 
easy with strangers.” The story goes 
that, twenty years ago, a young man who 
courted a girl two villages away, had to 
hide his buggy while he was in her 
house, because his sweetheart’s fellow- 
townsmen were likely to remove the pre- 
sumptuous stranger’s wheels and lap- 
robes and make off with them. 

Many more remote tales than this are 
told among the villagers. Now and then 
is still told the story that when there 


ANCIENT LONG ISLAND 
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were no houses between the toll-gate and 
the sea, a mermaid was seen on the 
beach, with scales up to her elbows. And 
there are rumorings of a wild woman 
in the woods, an Indian princess whc 
fought with the redcoat soldiers in the 
swamp yonder and pirates in the bay— 
all this within earshot of New York’s 
proselyting sophistication ! 

These villagers live in a close circle 
where every man has a nickname, and 
every man’s history and that of his 
father and grandfather is known to every 
other man. One little town of a thou- 
sand boasts that any citizen in it could 
walk down Main street shaking hands 
with every one he met, and he would 
greet only his relatives. Another has 
twenty adult males of the same name 
and surname on the voting list. “It’s on 
account of that,’ some of the old in- 
habitants conjecture, “that so many of 
our people are dumb-like. They all 
marry cousins.” 

As a matter of fact, inbreeding has 
often intensified defective strains, and 
there are many indications that the per- 
centage of feeblemindedness may run 
very high among these people. A cur- 
sory inquiry found 114 reported defec- 
tive by schools and doctors in a village 
of 1,500. Three other villages of the 
same size reported 40, 36 and 18 defec- 
tive. 

Some large family groups comprising 
two or three hundred individuals can be 
traced completely without leaving the 
circle of two or three villages. Many 
of these would well repay scientific study 
and investigation, such as has been made 
among the New Jersey Pines. 

Even granting the unpropitious en- 
vironment where general _ illiteracy 
among many adults makes mental capac- 
ity difficult to judge, and where lack of 
variety in relaxation made alcohol the 
recourse for many, the observer cannot 
fail to be impressed with the number of 
these kinfolk whose normality is open 
to question. Let us take, for example, 
the description of John’s family as drawn 
from the histories of neighbors, doctors 
and officials of one village. 

Uncle John and Aunt Jane are still re- 
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“ALL THE TIME THEIR PRIMITIVE VEGETA- 
TIVE LIFE HAS HARDLY BEEN TOUCHED BY THE 
INVADERS.” 


membered by the grandmothers of this 
generation. They lived in a one-room 
cabin in the marshy land outside the vil- 
lage. John was a drunkard, and Aunt 
Jane gained most of the family income 
by doing washing. She was industrious, 
but queer and bad-tempered. They had 
ten children who slept in a trundle bed: 
four of the children died, and six are 
still living, all being illiterate. They are 
fairly shrewd in business, but sometimes 
queer. Three are decidedly alcoholic. 

There are twenty-four descendants of 
this couple. Of these, 8 are known as 
respectable, 5 are notoriously alcoholic, 
11 are queer. The queer ones range 
from Vine, who would throw pork stew 
in a neighbor’s face if she chanced to 
be annoyed, to Cad, who has been “out 
of her head” for six months at a time, 
and Joe, who has “regular fits.” Most 
of John’s family are well-to-do. In spite 
of drunken qiarrels and occasional ap- 
pearances at court, they live in well-kept 
houses and are known as the big people 
of the town. 

Then there is old Rachel’s family, in 
which the elements of shiftlessness and 
sexual irregularity take the place of 
queerness. This family has four gen- 
erations living and 65 individuals: 
Twenty of them are considered respect- 
able; these, by the way, do not live in 
the village. The other 45, except for a 
few drifters, live in four well-known 
dilapidated shacks. They are familiar to 
the courts and the poor officials as a 
hopeless group of whom anything may 
be expected. Their new misdemeanors 
are greeted simply with the comment, 
“Oh, it’s just that bunch.” 

Rachel’s. family comprises 11 drunk- 


ards, 13 persons sexually promiscuous 
(2 of these being prostitutes, several 
times sentenced for soliciting). Nine 
are mentally defective in the view of 
their neighbors, and a much larger num- 
ber would probably be found so on ex- 
amination; 5 are alcoholic and sexually 
irregular, 1 alcoholic and feebleminded, 
2 alcoholic, sexually irregular and feeble- 
minded, 1 syphilitic and 1 child has be- 
gun to steal. 

Bill’s family has four generations and 
73 individuals. Seven of them are called 
half-witted in the town, 10 more are 
probably so, 11 are sexually promiscu- 
ous, 10 are alcoholic, 1 a vagrant who 
has been three times in jail. These peo- 
ple live in rickety little cabins in the 
woods in conditions quite as filthy as 
any in city slums. They sell a wheel- 
barrow of oysters often enough to get 
a drink; they plague the town overseers 
for aid, and sometimes do a little steal- 
ing. In their cabins Saturday night 
drinking orgies are the usual program. 
The neighbors report they don’t know 
whom the children belong to, and the 
children themselves, when modern meth- 
ods rout them out to school, are diag- 
nosed as physically and mentally in- 
ferior. 

However, the close intermarriage 
which has been helping to propagate de- 
fective strains is ceasing. New York, 
with the aid of trolley lines and real 
estate ventures, is encroaching on even 
the most primitive villages. There are 
Italian and Polish colonies in some of 
the towns, and racial intermarriage is 
not infrequent. The sons of the more 
energetic families are beginning to turn 
to the city for work, instead of follow- 
ing their fathers to the bay. Some of 
them are pretty poor material, and a 
large crop of loafers is one of the re- 
sults of transition. Others are doing 
well, bringing home wives with a more 
ambitious outlook and the city standard 
of schooling. 

In another generation the status quo 
will be decidedly altered. This is the 
moment to note the old order while it 
is passing; to read any lesson in human 
decadence which should be taken to 
heart by other American communities 
and countrysides where life is becoming 
static. 

And the old order is passing with all 
classes. With the baymen it was pic- 
turesque and primitive. Among the 
landed classes, most of whom are Quak- 
ers and who constitute a distinct ele- 
ment in the population, the social rela- 
tionships which grew up naturally in 
this isolated and unmolested country 
were not unlike those which the English 
county families have inherited from the 
days of feudalism. 

Rural proprietors settled here in early 
Dutch and English times and received 
from the colonial governments the same 
tracts of land which they hold today. 
Their descendants own the capacious 


old farmhouses on the inland roads that 
make such a characteristic feature of 
Long Island scenery. They have kep 
their historic meeting houses and 4 
purity of ceremony rare among theit 
fellow-Quakers in busier portions of th 
country. With the increase of land 
values, their responsibility has grown, 
and they have found themselves little by | 
little in the position of lords of the™ 
manor toward the resident poor. 


Family names and family conditions” 
in the villages near their property have” 
remained unchanged from generation to 
generation; worthless or deserving, they 
knew without investigation the people 
who turned to them for help. It was” 
they who made public gifts, who filled 
town, county and state offices, who fur=~ 
nished most of the names known to Long | 
Island history. But we have tangible 
evidence in-such cases as those which | 
have been cited of how far their noblesse | 
oblige fell short of working out the sal- 
vation of the stagnant social groups” 
about them. ¢: 


And now a new class has appeared | 
which has no connection with the soil: 
newcomers from all over the country, 
via New York, who have chosen Long 
Island because it looks like a pleasant 
place to live. At this late date they are 
bringing modern conditions into some = | 
of our oldest and most intact communi- | 
ties. 


The influx of newcomers rich and=| 
poor brings its own problems. Long © 
Island is becoming a semi-urban dis-— 
trict, perhaps with some insoluble ele-— 
ments. Readjustment in such a fertile 
field is interesting. The newcomers have: | 


aes adhe Goh der Ath brat the 
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“THESE ARE THE PEOPLE WHO PRESERVE THE 


TRADITIONS OF THE COUNTRY AND LOOK WITH 
SUSPICION AND, SCORN ON STRANGERS.” 


“THAT COMFORTABLE AND MODERNIZED LONG ISLAND— 


none of the old sense of personal obli- 
gation; they have all the limitations of 
suburbanites in the matter of citizen- 
ship. But their very newness and the 
acquaintance of some few of them with 
the methods of dealing with the more 
complex problems of the cities, has been 
a challenge to leaving things as they are. 


It was only three years ago that the 
Nassau County Association was formed. 
Nassau county is the middle one of Long 
Island’s three counties and one of the 
oldest settled parts in the whole district. 
When some systematized outdoor relief 
was suggested here, the old residents 
were sceptical. “We know our people; 
there is nothing needed here,” was the 
general opinion. But a trained worker 
came and started investigation. Very 
soon, both old and new residents were 
assisting in the discovery of surprising 
cases of destitution and ignorance which 
only systematic inquiry could have 
brought to light. 


There was the case of Molly P., a 
feebleminded girl who was found wan- 
dering with her child in the woods, find- 
ing shelter occasionally with an old man, 
also apparently defective and having no 
home and no means of support. Molly 
is now in an institution for the feeble- 
minded, and neighbors know where other 
such cases may be reported. 


The Nassau County Association has 
an office at Mineola, the county seat. 
Its scope has grown rapidly. Soon after 
the coming of the relief agent the as- 
sociation’s public health committee em- 
ployed an eugenics investigator who 
started the compilation of family his- 
tories in some of the immense network 
of old settlers who have produced such 
a large proportion of the mental defect 
in the community. Members of this 
committee cherish the plan of making a 
survey of the county on a complete scale 
to ascertain the number of mentally de- 
fective individuals and their social and 
mental histories. This work, however, 
has been pushed into the background by 
more immediate issues. 

Relief work led naturally to more 
specialized children’s work. The asso- 
ciation for two years has employed a 
children’s agent. Her first work was the 


re-investigation of the cases of all Nas- 
sau county children in institutions. This 
work has now been completed with the 
result that many of these children have 
been returned to their families or placed 
in suitable homes. Little by little the 
idea of preventive work for children has 
been added, until now, the agent’s duties 
include those of children’s probation of- 
ficer. Nassau county was one of the 
first to appoint a board of child welfare 
and the children’s agent will also be 
widows’ pension investigator. 


Nassau county has dealt with one of 
the most difficult problems in a rural 
community—the care of wayward girls. 
In the fall of 1915 Nassau Cottage, with 
its dainty bedrooms and ample garden, 
was opened for the reception of the 
country girls for whom the state re- 
formatories appeared so crowded and 
distant. The cottage was opened with 
only a few rooms furnished because a 
judge was already holding a girl for 
sentence and could not wait for the 
formal house-warming. 


The tuberculosis problem, also, is in 
a way to receive new and more adequate 
treatment. Of course, the existence of 
tuberculosis in such a healthy country 
district was denied. So the association’s 
investigator took the villages which said 
they had no trace of it, made a house-to- 
house canvass, and produced fifteen or 
twenty cases in each village needing 
care. The question of a county tuber- 
culosis hospital was put up to the voters 
in November, 1914, and carried. 


One of the most popular projects of 
the association, and one most easily unit- 
ing the interests of the old and the new 
elements, is the farm bureau. This has 
been established for some time, and has 
met with much response from the farm- 
ers of the county who apply continually 
for advice as to the modern methods of 
dealing with agricultural problems. 


These are some of the more detailed 
problems of a rural district. The asso- 
ciation is making an effort also to deal 
with the broader civic problems. It em- 
ploys an executive secretary whose func- 
tion is to promote civic welfare, co-oper- 
ating with the state officials and with 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 


IS A FOREIGN LAND TO SOME OF THE 
SHORE VILLAGES.” 


search. The association is interested in 
the compilation of a new county charter, 
to go before the voters in 1916. | This 
would mean a radical change in the old 
methods of administration and stands 
for one of the most significant stages in 
the passing of the old order. 

The work of the central association 
has, moreover, stimulated interest in 
local problems throughout the county. 
The social workers and school nurses 
are now making their way, along with 
new conditions, into many an ancient 
community. There are public health 
nurses in four of the villages, school 
nurses in two and social workers in two. 

Shining new machinery has been in- 
stalled on ancient premises and with it a 
new spirit of doing things. There are 
still large sections of the district which 
remain in their lethargic state, too dis- 
tant and too immovable to feel any im- 
pression. But it is obvious that the 
emergence of Long Island into the twen- 
tieth century must be assisted from with- 
out, and the assistance as far as it has 
gone has proved efficacious. 

The project of taking a whole county 
as a field of operations is a new and 
suggestive one. The combination of 
rural and town problems in an area 
large, but workable, gives scope for 
much experiment. The old landed peo- 
ple, with the best of heart, offered no 
solution of some of the most obvious 
problems of this heterogeneous com- 
munity. Now that it has been taken 
under the wing of the city and the 
technique which the city has been evolv- 
ing to deal with its more pressing needs 
has been placed at the disposal of this 
countryside, the results may be such that 
Nassau county will in turn have some- 
thing to contribute to the theme of social 
progress. There is some natural  dis- 
trust of the new and systematic methods 
and the fusion of the two elements of 
the population into one working whole 
is a matter for time and conviction. The 
village stock itself may reveal unex- 
pected resources of self-help and citizen- 
ship which have remained dormant 
throughout the years. But with these 
first significant steps it can be written 
down that the old order hereabouts is 
passing. 
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IIPORTANT NOTICE. 


Shopping Gvenings. 


There’s an irresistible charm about night shopping. 
It is so different from the daylight kind. 
Seems invested with a charm altogether theatrical~ And 


For the accommodation of holiday 
shoppers this stére wiil remain 


what a superb stage setting such a vast establishment as i " 
the Siegel Cooper Store supplies ! Open evenings Evening 
Everybody is eagerly bent upon purchasing. The Shin: ia ; 
multitudes are jolly-natured. Even the electric lights seem Until 10 o'clock open Unt 
to beam benignly. But there are little things to remember Up to and including Chri = H 
about night shopping, just as there are about the daytime ciualag Curistmas Eve. Ga 
momen:s at this season, OUR GREAT HOLIDAY SALES Saturday, f | 
Please keep to the right, particularly when ascending or , 
descending stairways. OF MERCHANDISE SUITABLE = 
lf the Elevators are crowded take the Moving Stairways. FOR XMAS GIFTS ARE NOW 
They will take you to every floor, = : - 
Kindly take small parcels with you. ATSSREIR MEICHS, ] | 
Double Grading Stamps Cvery Worning You'll find everything suitable for Pere oer 4 1 
; . son Crawtfor 7 i 
Ohis Week from 8:30 Until 12.0’ Clock. SAAR ceptin itg Sols eae Co , 1905. Thi il 
i ; m Below: Roth- : 
phaaied Sesh and until store closing the regular to-night for the first time. enberg; 1904. a1 | 


STORE OPEN EVENINGS. 


LE AVE. poem  IS7BINTSTS 


Crawford Co. 


1903 


1903 Store Open To-Morrow Night. 


te 1908 ALE the twenty-fifth anni) 
a 5 3 : C ens | 
Store Open Evenings Until Christmas. brought foeaand destimentl i 


spread of the shop-early ida 
the publicity men and adver\ 
ment stores of New York, ans} 
R.H. Macy & Co. SN IO CS advertisements of these "firm 


This isthe Eleventh Succes over a period of years. Ti: | 
sive Year the Macy Store a 

will bé elosed in the Evening policy from the days when a | 
during the Xmas rush. ating thing to do to the 

We appeal to customers to : ; 


Herald Square a el Herold Square GP Broadway, 34th to 35th St shop early and thus co-oper- stores are closing at six p.™ 
ate with us in facilitating 


OSTRICH PLUME DRESS HATS jes ss tine 


hope other stores will follow. 


Week-End Special On Sale Friday and Saturday Sees B e 8t & ¢ 0 4 
1914 ¥ ( 
Christmas Policies in 1915 scien Oe 

Coys Sames Dolls I 
Twenty-one Stores are closing this year at 6 p.m. in New York City i 
ALEXANDER, A., 548 5th Ave. Houuanper, L. P. & Co., 550 5th Ave. and Yoveltios q 
ALTMAN, B. & Co., 5th Ave, and 34th St. Lorp & TayLor, 5th Ave. and 38th St. ae: ae 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., Bway and 20th St. McCreery, JAMES & Co., W. 34th St. 3 eer hibiti { 
Best & Co., 5th Ave. and 35th St. nee MCCUTCHEON, James & Co,, 5th Ave. and Presenting a fascinating exhibition of those 
ONWIT, TELLER & Co., 5th Ave. and 38th St, 34th St. j finchchi inti = 
CAMMEYER, 3881 5th Ave. OPPENHEIM, COLLINS Co., 35 W. 34th St. wonderful things which children SO Intimate : 
Cowarp, 270 Greenwich St. Scuwanrz, I. A. O., 303 5th Ave. ly associate with the Spirit of Christmas,, 
DANIELS, JOHN & Sons, Bway & 9th St. Suater, J. & J.. 1121 Bway. : 
FRANKLIN, SIMON & Co., 414 Sth Ave. STERN BROs., W. 42nd St. When desired, purchases, made now, 
GIDDING, J. M. & Co., 564 ith Ave. VANTINE, A. IN & Co., 39th St. and 5th Ave. will be held until Christmas week. 
JAEGER, Dr. & Co., 306 Sth Ave. WANAMAKER, JOHN, B' way and 10th St. Suburban Délivery by Our Own Waeon Service 
Two Stores are closing at 7 p.m. 3 
Harn, JAMrEs A. & Co., 20 W. 14th St, (Employes under sixteen years of age leave store : ; 
Saks & Co., B’way and 33rd St. at 6 P. M.) Please Do Your Shopping Carly 
Five Stores are Closing at 10 p.m. This wil jighton. the bbors of the sales 
BLUMSTEIN, L. M., W. 125th St..Supper given GREENHUT, J. B., Co., ce Ave, and 18th St.. force, and insure your getting the gifts you ) 
CAMMEYER, ’6th Ave. and 20th St. Dec. 21st, Kocn, 0. F. & Co., W. 5th StSupper given mést desired to purchase, 
23rd and 24th Supper given SpNioR, J. R., 216 W. 125th St Supper given 
Two Stores claimed it was too early to state their Christmas policy when the Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Fifth Street — 


Consumer’s League sent out its questions in November. 
They kept open late last year 
BLOOMINGDALY Bnros., B. 59th St. Rornensenc & Co., 6th aves atid 14th St. 1918 
Two Stores did not reply to the inquiry ’ 


Macy, R. H., B’way and 34th St. (who have closed for years at 6 I’. M.) 
GIMBEL BROS., B'way and 38rd St. (who kept open last year until 7 P. M.) 
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: to_shop. Store 


4 


evenings except | The Tinkling Bells of Good Old Santa Claus’ Rein- 
pses at 7 P. M. deers Will Soon Tickle Midnight’s Ambient Air. 


| He ts busy packing his pack heaping full. The great prosperity of the Glo-ious Country that 
= calls the Beautiful Stars and Stripes its flag has casily urged him to a greater display of 
generosity than ever. 


Bloomingdales’, the store of the family; Bloomingdales’, the store of greatest vasicty, of brst 


Open : collgetions, of wdest diversity, of best service, of utmost courtesy, of promptest delivéry, and, best 
A of all, the store of the very fairest and lowest prices in all this great city; Blcomingdales’—that ts 
Im2s reed O Neill the store that good old St. Nick has selected as his principal depot of distribution for this createst 
Gock ams, 1906. and gtandest of all cities. 
MB of the thous. Atright: Bloom- We want everybody to see how sp'endidly ready this great store is—how splendidly it is 
@etoido ther ingdale, 1904. endeavoring to help those who in selecting Christmas gifts now are helping’ cmployecs of grea 
1 stores to earlier houts and casier work. ; ; 
¥ he regular stor¢ _Make your selections now.- We promise to- dztiver the goods just when you want them-Leven upto the very ed 
10. of Christmas epoca ce 36 early buying will not interfere with the secrecy you want to preserve, will not prevent a 


Joyrul surprises you want to spring. 


orrow Delivered for Christmas. gle NW wancnfer Tere rl le A R N 


8, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26 and 30 West Pourteenth Street. 
ui Store) Closes yat6 Pav M: 7,9, 11, 13, 45, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27 and 29 West ‘Thirteenth Street 


Beginning Tornorrow, Saturday, See 
Beginning Friday, December 15th, 


The WANAMA KER STORE and contiauiog uotil Christmas 
Idea 


our stores will clos: at 7 P. M. tosteal of 10 P. M 


5 3 R as lo previous holiday seasons. 

Will be open until 7 pom. daily | reece say ioconvetese ths exly cesar way cas, th beet 
employes will be so great that we trust custoners will appreciate thts 
fact, and accommodate themselves to the changed hour, 


To accommodate those who Sean CES Die 
cannot shop earlier they will receive such prompt and cheerful atteatioa 


an to fully compensate for shopploz before 7 P. Mi 
JAMES A. HEARN & SON. 


unding of the New York 
Nathan, its president, 
rkable witnesses as to the 
ses were none other than 
f the great retail depart- 
2stumony from the printed 
Work newspapers running 
Wstated, a mighty shift in 
3s advertised as the fascin- 
er when over a score of 
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A Word of Congratulations from 
the Consumers League 


November 23, 1911. 
The Consumers’ League congratulates you upon the success of your Jong- 
continued policy of closing your store in the evenings before Christmas and thus 
lightening the burdens of your salespeople at that time. 


TO JOHN WANAMAKER, MAUD NATHAN, 
New York, President. 


We appreciate the good-will of our friends in the Consumers’ League ‘and 
will, of course, continue this year what Has been our policy for years past. 


The Wanamaker Store Will Not Be Open Any Evening 
* We make the announcement this early, so thet the renewed movement for.a 
general early closing may have the benefit of our support. 


1912 


BELS |» 


36 P.M. 
1914 


as is Coming to 
OY-TIME and 
orry- Time 

Ihave learned to 


ISTMAS 
EARLY 


old hurry and worry of the days 
ed for the shoppers, and the work 
made easier for salespeople and 

been distributed over a broader 


ALL CARS TRANSFER TO 
“THEHOMEOFTRUIHY 


Xmas greens and grow- 


12°55) — 59th to 60th Street 
pow 
Beginning To-night the Bloomingdale Store will Remain Open Evenings 


a 
\OPEN EVENINGS Until 10 P. M. for the convenience of our patrons. Our employes will 


be. paid at full salary rates for this overtime work, including pay for the time allowed them for their supper. 
——— rr 


aa ae, eae ee 
A Concert» 


Will be given daily from 
now until Christmas in 


| 
7 A large 
Given Free pinch of 
fine berried Molly, tied 
with red ribbon, suit- 
able to hang in centre 
of room or in window. 
Present ‘sales checks 
in our Greenhouses on 
the roof, between the 
hours of 9 and 11:30 a. 
m.and 2 to 5: p.m. and 
7:30 to 9:30 p. m. ONLY. 


our beautiful Green- 
houses-on-the-Roof, be- 
tween the hours of 2:00 
p. m. and 5;30 p. m 
Programmes will be 
rendered by the Royal 


” Lex.to3d Av, Piras00 [sient Ot SY) 


jrable new order of things must be 
4 GUE, of the City of New York, 
ost heartily co-operate. A letter 
official of the League says in part: 
makes a-setious effort to induce the 

rie shopping early. 


iF store this month will lessen the 


the part of your customers. 
induce the public to do its shopping 


ach line as this: 
+ Christmas Shopping 


wpection. Best’ Selection and Greatest 
you do your Christmas Shopping NOW. 


pur vast and magnificent stocks of 
nd GIMBELS in full Christmas 


ENED | James McCreary & C 


' Holiday Assortments are now complete. Early:shopping is suggested to our patrons. 
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Shall We Arm for Peace? 
By Oswald Garrison Villard 


HO would have thought a 

year ago that in addition to 

the profound injury caused by 

the European war’s disloca- 
tion of our financial, commercial and 
economic conditions, it would in a few 
short months bring us face to face with 
a political and social crisis in our na- 
tional life, and one involving a grave 
break with a historic policy of our past, 
of which the nation has always been par- 
ticularly proud? 

Such is now the fact, however, for the 
President’s sudden, but let us hope tem- 
porary, yielding to the militarists’ argu- 
ments—after stating in his message to 
Congress a year ago that the country 
had no reason to be alarmed or excited, 
and that this country must not be turned 
into an armed camp—presents a clear- 
cut issue of far-reaching import to all 
Americans, and particularly. to those 
striving for social, economic and political 
betterment in this country. It means, as 
Mr. Bryan has said, the turning over of 
a new page in our history, a breaking 
with the past; it means an enormous 
drain upon the treasury of the United 
States, so that taxation and the cost of 
living must rise further, bringing burd- 
ens that no man is so rich or so poor 
as to be able to escape. 


Now, there are two great questions 
before us. The first is, Shall we arm at 
all? Shall we deliberately say to our- 
selves, and let the whole world know, 
that we believe that force has now be- 
come the dominating factor of the world, 
and that moral issues and our own na- 
tional ideals of an armed democracy 
have all gone by the board; that we 
have returned to that stage of civiliza- 
tion in which every nation must be 
armed to the extent of its ability; that 
we can consider no nation a friend, but 
every nation a potential enemy; that we 
who have been warned by the father of 
his country against entangling alliances, 
are now to ally ourselves with and to 
become a part of the worst alliance in 
the world—an alliance with militarism, 
with its international ramifications, its 
armament factories that pollute political 
life, under a system by which English 
capital is used to make torpedoes and 
guns for Turks to destroy Englishmen, 
and German capital makes arms and 
guns for Servians to take German lives. 

We have until recently always prided 
ourselves on the fact that no action of 
our American Congress helped to fasten 
the dread burdens of militarism upon 
the poor people of any other nation, but 
now at the very moment when it is more 
than ever necessary that the United 
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States keep itself aloof from any action 
which would seem to be a threat to- 
ward the rest of the world, in order that 
it may plead at the coming peace con- 
ference for the peace that shall last, and 
the freeing of mankind from this hor- 
rible slavery of arms, we are notified 
that we, too, must enter the ignoble 
competition of arms. 

That is the first question, far-reach- 
ing and heart-searching, which the Presi- 
dent’s new position forces upon us. The 
second has to do with the means of de- 
fence. We are asked to give a billion 
for the up-keep of the army alone with- 
in the next five years, and another bil- 
lion for the navy. So far as the army 
is concerned, we are given no assurances 
whatever that the sums thus expended 
will produce results, and that we shall 
have an army when this great treasure 
of the people has been poured out. 


F we are to judge by the past, we 

know that we shall not have an effi- 
cient army, for we know today that we 
have numerous unnecessary army posts 
which alone cause an annual waste of 
$5,500,000, upon which waste Mr. Wilson 
and Secretary Garrison have deliberately 
turned their backs. We know that our 
army costs from two to five times as 
much per man as the European armies— 
this on the word of a former secretary 
of war, Mr. Stimson. 

But these details will become impor- 
tant only if we decide that we are to 
embrace this plan of preparedness. 
Then it will behoove militarist and paci- 
fist alike to see that if we pay out ad- 
ditional billions, we get one hundred 
cents for every dollar invested, and that 
we have something worth while to show 
for it. But even before that is done, 
we ought to decide on a definite policy as 
to whether ours is to be an offensive or 
a defensive policy, and how we shall de- 
fine the word “defensive.” The Ger- 
mans say they are now on the defensive 
in Servia, Turkey and Russia, and that 
they will soon be on the defensive in 
Egypt and Asia Minor if their victories 
continue. 

Shall our navy continue to be of the 
offensive cross-seas-voyaging type, or 
shall it be a purely defensive harbor- 
and-coast-protecting force? This is a 
question that the President and Con- 
gress and the people should settle first 
of all. But pending discussion of this 
and other issues, I wish to submit at 
this time some of the questions involved 
in the President’s departure, and some 
reasons why the opinions of military and 
naval experts should not be accepted on 
matters of national policy. 


Must we arm? Is there for us noth 
ing left but to follow in the footsteps 
of what we have been pleased to cal 
the effete monarchies of Europe? Our 


American ideals have been of service to») 


humanity and to liberty; to create, no} 


to destroy; to be.a refuge to the oppress=) 


ed of all nations has been our chiefest 


aim. Millions have flocked to us from® 


abroad to escape the evils and burden 


of this very militarism we- would now ’ 


voluntarily embrace. Their happiness 


upon our soil, the eagerness with which 


they seek our citizenship, the passion 
loyalty that a Carl Schurz, a Jacob R 


or a Mary Antin brought to our unarmed) 


country justify us in asserting that, more» 
nearly than any other, our institutions, 


however imperfect, satisfy the human, 
longing for equality of opportunity, for. 
the right to rise in the social scale in) 
accordance with ability and merit, for) 


equality in government and in the courts 
of justice. 4 


Must we now change overnight to ai 


nation in arms, either as a citizenry or 
as professional soldiers? 


to kill by wholesale? 
to our sons the ideal of the military” 
camp and of the battleship deck? Must 


we, too, denounce Bernhardi-ism but | 


surrender to his teachings, abhor hi 
gospel but accept of its sacrament as 
something better, finer, nobler, mor 
worth while than the ideal of peace and 


Must we de- 
vote a still larger portion of our wealth) 
to the ignoble business of teaching mene | 
Must we hold up 


good will America has cherished hereto- | 


fore? 


Let no true American believe it! An 


let nobody believe for a moment that 


this is time for a change; that there is) 
a single thing in the terrors abroad t 
make us follow in their footsteps of dis- 
aster and abjure the wisest teachings of 
our fathers, our forefathers, and the 
founders of our great republic. © : 


But there is much in the hour to make 
us take note of the forces about us which 
would make preparation for war the 
chief business of our lives. Let no one 
think that all this sudden agitation for 
great armaments has come only as a re- 
sult of fears born of the conflict abroad. 
For years there has been a military and. 
naval propaganda at work in this coun- 
try, of which only a few have been 
aware. There is no more dangerous and_ 
insidious force at work in Washington 
than the army and navy lobby. 

The large number of retired officers of 
both services living in the capital, by 
themselves provide a military.atmosphere 
in which discussions of war and plans 
for it largely figure. In addition, there 
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‘are hundreds of active officers on duty 
n the War and Navy Departments, or 
stationed in the District, for one reason 
or another, who are steadily working 
with cengressmen for the increase of 
jour military and naval forces, Every 
jyear a sheaf of bills increasing the two 
jservices finds its way into the legislative 
“Jhopper, and not a single year has passed 
jsince 1898 that the army or navy has not 
")>een increased, or both. One year it is 
_\the corps of army engineers which is en- 
Jlarged threefold; the next it is the sig- 
aal corps or the field artillery. 

Our battleship strength steadily waxes, 
and so does the clamor for still more 
among the army and navy lobby, and 
the ship, gun, and armor manufacturers 
who live in part or wholly on govern- 
ment business. 


NDER the shadow of the War De- 
partment—yes, in the War Depart- 
ment itselfi—the propaganda goes on, for 
there is a National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, which devotes 
itself to the development of rifle practice 
in the United States in a way to delight 
the hearts of all our powder makers. A 
few years ago this board was warmly 
urging the government to purchase four 
or five million rounds of rifle ammuni- 
tion from the cartridge companies to be 
tested with one million rounds of gov- 
ernment-made ammunition. At the same 
time, the chairman of this board was 
editor of magazine which was largely 
supported by powder and gun makers. 

The United States Infantry Associa- 
tion, a body comprising the bulk of the 
infantry officers, has maintained not only 
a magazine which has demanded—not 
dsked—a much larger regular army, by 
which every one of its members would 
profit in rank and pay, but a paid press 
agent, as well. His activities in behalf 
of army legislation flourished unrebuked 
until he went so far as to father a story 
advocating a skeleton army of 200,000 
men and immediate intervention in Mex- 
ico. 

Then Secretary Garrison called a halt, 
and since then the /nfantry Journal has 
piped in subdued tones. What should we 
think of a group of pension clerks, or 
of postoffice clerks, or of employes of 
the Agricultural Department, if under 
the similar plea that they were working 
for the welfare of the country, they were 
to conspire together, to lobby and to pad 
the press with prepared documents, in 
order to induce Congress to increase 
their rank and pay? We know what the 
public would think, because it has sup- 
ported the government in its rigid re- 
fusal to permit such organizations in the 
Post Office Department or elsewhere, 
particularly under the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Yet our military and naval lobby is 
undisturbed, because it claims the right 
to speak for the nation’s safety. It is, 
of course, more dangerous than any of 


the much-denounced lobbies of big busi- 
ness, of the sugar trust, or of any group 
of protected manufacturers, because it is 
an official lobby, or, at least, a lobby of 
federal officials. While other lobbyists 
go home to rest, this army and navy 
lobby is always on the job, whether Con- 
gress is in session or not, and it is a 
rare secretary or assistant secretary of 
the army or navy who does not soon be- 
come imbued with the big-navy, big- 
army idea. 

A good deal of the criticism of Secre- 
tary Daniels has undoubtedly been due 
to the fact that he is not being blindly 
led by the big-navy crowd, and has dar- 
ed, rightly or wrongly, to go counter to 
them in the matter of the abolition of 
wine, and the introduction of instruction 
for the enlisted man, besides having 
forced down the prices of the armament 
ring in at least one particular. 

Lest anyone think that I exaggerate in 
this matter of the lobbying of army and 
navy officers, let me record that Major- 
General W. W. Wotherspoon, on his re- 
tirement as chief of staff on November 
16, 1914, found no more earnest message 
to give to the officers who tendered him 
a farewell banquet than to beseech them 
to keep away from the halls of Congress 
and let legislation alone. 


Our army and navy officers ought no 
more to regulate the size of our fleets 
and armies than our protected manufac- 
turers should be allowed to write our 
tariffs, and, therefore, say how much 
money shall flow into their own pockets. 
As well might we ask our trust magnates 
to write our anti-trust laws. Yet they 
would be as quick to assert their un- 
selfish devotion to the public weal, their 
true American patriotism, as are our 
army and navy officers. 


What class of our citizens ever waved 
the American flag more vigorously than 
the Pennsylvania and New England 
manufacturers who in the days of Mc- 
Kinley and Dingley and Quay exacted 
their toll and made their millions out of 
the American people? They, too, boast- 
ed that our American prosperity and 
progress were safeguarded from the 
foreign invader only by their coast de- 
fences of a high tariff, which they so 
laboriously erected and so valiantly de- 
fended until the buncoed American peo- 
ple drove them out of some of their in- 
trenchments of privilege. The most fiery 


of them have abandoned all their non- 


sense about national defence against 
foreign cheap labor, and are at last com- 
pelled to admit that the tariff schedules 
might better be fixed by a tariff commis- 
sion of experts, representing public and 
consumer, than by themselves. 

Let us not reverse this policy with the 
militarists. 
allowed to write our military laws. If 
we must have armies and navies, let the 
board to control them and fix their size 
be constituted of real, unfettered repre- 


Selfish interests must not be’ 


sentatives of the people, those upon 
whom the burdens chiefly fall. 

As the able Ohio State Journal recent- 
ly put it: 


“Military men have no business with 
the question whether this nation can do 
without war or not. When it is decided 
that we cannot, then is when the mili- 
tary men should be consulted. Whether 
we should be prepared or not is a differ- 
ent question from whether we are pre- 
pared or not. A sewing-machine agent 
might as well be employed to sell the 
government sewing-machines as to trust 
it to a military man whether we should 
be prepared or not. He will say yes. It 
has never failed. We have the highest 
respect for a military man, but his ques- 
tion is not before the house.” 


Yet the military official is not only apt 
to arrogate to himself all wisdom in mat- 
ters military, even though he donned his 
gay coat but yesterday, and was a doctor 
or a lawyer or a commission merchant 
the day before, but he thinks himself es- 
pecially competent in all things relating 
to our foreign affairs. He is never at 
a loss to say just what our relations with 
a given nation should be, and it takes a 
navy officer beyond everybody else to tell 
you just what Japan or Germany is plot- 
ting, and how the presence of this or 
that ship at a given point alone saved 
the republic’s honor and its safety. 

Truly, their question is today not be- 
fore the house, and their authority in 
such matters is wholly to be questioned, 
for their training and mode of thought 
are directly contrary to that which fits 
men to deal soberly and with complete 
detachment with questions of state and 
of foreign policy. 

They are the more ready to demand 
unlimited sums, because there rests up- 
on them no responsibility for raising the 
money. In this country few of them 
are taxpayers, none of them have ever 
had to concern themselves with the 
means of supplying the men and mate- 
rials they desire, and so certain are they 
that disaster awaits that they deem no 
expenditure too great. If you tell them 
that the government is being starved be- 
cause of the military and naval de- 
mands, the answer is usually a call for 
an unlimited bond issue. Would you 
save a few paltry millions and see the 
New York sub-treasury raided by Eng- 
land, or Japan, or Germany? Would 
you place dollars above national honor? 
But if you were to grant them all they 
ask today, it would satisfy them only a 
little while. 


(GERMANY has for thirty years faced 

the same military problems which 
it is today endeavoring to solve on the 
field of battle, but its experts have never 
had enough troops to satisfy them. 
Year after year they appeared before 
the Reichstag asking for just a few 
more regiments, until in 1913 they de- 
manded 140,000 men and so much addi- 
tional artillery and war material as to 
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make impossible the raising of this sum 
by ordinary taxation. As a result, for 
the first time the German tax-gatherer 
knocked at the citizen’s door not to take 
another tithe of his income, but a share 
of his capital and this had not been 
wholly paid before the cyclone of war 
burst upon them in all its horror. 

There is‘'nothing whatever in Con- 
tinental army precedents to make any- 
body believe that if war had not come 
this would have been the last demand 
upon the property of the German peo- 
ple by their war-lords, whose power is 
so great that the German general staff 
can obtain: large appropriations—as it 
did for the deadly 42-centimetre guns— 
without disclosing to the Reichstag the 
purpose for which it is asked. 


A GAIN, the military experts are never 

of one mind as to their prescrip- 
tions, even when their diagnosis is the 
same. Some of ours see in the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii a great military weak- 
ness; others insist that they are points of 
great strategic value; siul others are 
glad to throw heavy garrisons into them 
if only because they can then go to 
Congress and demand more troops since 
the alleged “necessity” of maintaining 
troops in Hawaii, Alaska,. the Philip- 
pines and the Panama Canal zone has so 
greatly reduced the force available for 
service in continental America. 

Some of our experts insist that 150,- 
000 regulars are essential, others ask 
for 300,000, and still others put their 
figures at 500,000. The demands as to 
a proper reserve vary correspondingly ; 
some of them would have every man 
trained to bear arms either upon the 
Swiss or the German plan, and they 
would naturally take this whole question 
out of the hands of Congress, or of 
any other civilians and place it in the 
hands of a national defence committee 
to which two or three civilian officials 
might graciously be admitted. 

But how have the prophecies of the 
professional soldier been made ridicu- 
lous by the events of Europe! The Ger- 
mans themselves have proved through 
the daring and courage of their volun- 
teers that the Prussian worship of regu- 
lar troops was ill-founded. Von Hind- 
enburg’s new armies, so he and the 
Kaiser boast, have fought just as well 
and as successfully in Poland against 
the Russians as have the flower of their 
Imperial Guard. In trench warfare the 
recruit appears the equal of the long- 
trained soldier. 

The editors of our own IJnfantry 
Journal have been trying to make Con- 
gress believe that it takes two years to 
create infantry soldiers. Lord Kitchen- 
er through his Canadian troops has al- 
ready made nonsense of this talk; he 
was quite willing to pit against the Ger- 
mans on May 1 raw levies who never 
saw a regiment until enlisted seven 
months before. For years military ex- 
perts the world over have been telling us 


that in modern battles there could be no 
bayonet charges; that hand-to-hand con- 
flicts were impossible and that the arm- 
ies would be firing at one another at 
such ranges as to be practically in- 
visible. The hundreds of thousands of 
men now bent on killing one another in 
trenches so close that hand bombs and 
grenades may be thrown from one to the 
other are a terrible blow to the finality 
of this judgment. 

So has the submarine falsified the 
prophecies of the naval experts, and so 
has the battleship yet to prove in this 
war that it is worth the staggering price 
paid for it. And surely we ought never 
to hear again such balderdash and stuff 
as Theodore Roosevelt has written oft, 
that the profession of arms is necessary 
to preserve the pristine virtues; that 
long periods of peace make the craven 
and weakling, that military drill is neces- 
sary in order to keep alive the manly 
virtues. 

From college, factory and shop, from 
palace and from hovel, have come men 
by the million ready to die for their 
cause and physically able to withstand 
any draughts upon their strength. The 
old fallacy that there was any difference 
in the courage of any given set of men 
or people has now received its quietus, 
for Frenchmen, Russians, natives of 
India, Germans, Servians, Belgians and 
Englishmen have all shown an equal 
heroism under fire, a similar readiness 
to face sudden death from machine gun 
or submarine, together with a fatalistic 
composure which forbids any attempt at 
classifying or differentiating. 

But our military and naval men none 
the less openly advocate upsetting one 
of the fundamental principles of this re- 
public—that of the complete subordina- 
tion of the military to civilian author- 
ity as the truest if not the only safe- 
guard against militarism. The found- 
ers of this republic knew what they 
were about, because they had had a pe- 
culiarly trying experience with British 
militarism; they knew what it was to be 
governed from afar by what were prac- 
tically military governors, backed by a 
military force which was none the less 
hateful, as the Boston massacre attests, 
because the soldiery spoke the same lan- 
guage and were of the same stock. 
They represented not merely an alien 
government but military, as opposed to 
civilian, authority—as distasteful to the 
colonists as our military forces in the 
Philippines are to the Filipinos. 

And so it is neither the duty nor the 
right today of any American general to 
instruct the people or the government as 
to our military policy; they belong sole- 
ly to the civilian officials, the cabinet, 
the President and Congress. Any de- 
parture from this wise doctrine of the 
fathers would be fraught with gravest 
consequences, for it is in just such in- 
sidious ways that militarism fastens a 
death-grasp upon a people while they 
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still insist that they are absolutely peace 
ful or anti-militaristic. 

But there is still another and quite a 
weighty a reason why we should receiv 
no counsel of defence or offence fron 
naval or military men, save with far- 
reaching doubt. To use a legal phrase, 
they cannot come to the court of public 
opinion with clean hands; that is, the 
are biased consciously or unconsciously, 
by a direct personal stake in the issue. 
They, or their sons in the army, or theit 
caste or their kind will profit in rank 
pay and power, if we increase our forces. 

No sooner are such increases of the 
army now being urged by the secreta 
of war contemplated than officers begin 
to figure out the promotion that will ac- 
crue to them. It is human nature and in- 
evitable, and is the more natural be- 
cause in peace times officers cannot ad- © 
vance themselves (except to the highest 
grades in the army) by their own merits. 

But to hear some of our new-born 
Bernhardis rage, one might think that 
Congress had been absolutely blind and 
deaf to all the militaristic appeals. The 
contrary is the fact: in the last twenty 
years we have spent endrmous sums up- 
on army and navy together; from 1881 
to 1915 our annual naval bill has in- ~, 
creased from $13,000,000 to $147,538,- © 
981.88. 


W* are thus spending about seven 
times the endowment of Yale or 
Harvard Universities in a single year 
upon the navy alone, with nothing what- 
ever to show for it after fifteen years at 
most, when the new battleships of today 
will be reduced to junk or shot to pieces © 
as targets. ; 

If we are not defenceless as alleged, 
the question is whether all this money — 
has been wasted and whether. we have 
or have not anything to show for it. 
That millions of it has been wasted © 
through congressional politics in the lo- 
cation and upkeep of needless forts and 
navy-yards is as I have pointed out the 
testimony of more than one secretary of 
war or navy; that millions more have 
been lost by the extravagance and waste 
which are usually characteristic of gov- 
ernment as compared with private enter- 
prises is also a matter of common 
knowledge. 

Surely, in view of the wide differences 
of opinion “as to just what kind of a 
navy and army we have, it would seem ~ 
the part of common-sense to begin any 
new policy of preparedness with a study 
of what we have and an official state- 
ment of its military value. Thus, Con- 
gressman Kitchin, the majority leader 
in the house, bases his opposition to the 
President’s policy squarely on the asser- 
tion that our navy is a third better than 
Germany’s, and twice as effective as 
that of Japan, and stakes his reputation 
on the accuracy of his facts. He cites 
three of the most prominent admirals 
in the navy, Badger, Winterhalter and 
Fletcher, the present commander of the 
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Wtlantic Fleet, as testifying before a 
"pouse committee last winter that our 
jhavy was superior to that of Germany. 
| How astoundingly farreaching Mr. 
/Wilson’s new program is—it is the 
~ jargest ever advocated in any nation at 
(pny time—Mr. Kitchin sets forth thus: 
#} “Increases our already immensely 
“Jarge naval appropriation more than our 
otal increase for the last fourteen 
years; more than the increase by Ger- 
many in the whole fifteen years pre- 
ceding the European war, and more 
han the combined increase of all the 
vations in the world in any one year in 
their history (in times of peace)! This 
five-year program increases our naval 
appropriation over forty times more 
than the increase by Germany in five 
years preceding the European war; and 
by $200,000,000 more than the combined 
‘Jincrease of all the nations in the world 


‘Ypean war; and over $50,000,000 more 
)¥than the combined increase of all the 
/)nations in the world for the whole per- 
iod of ten years immediately preceding 
the European war. Add to this the fact 
that prior to the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war we were expending annually 
on our navy from $20,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 more than Germany or any 
other nation (except Great Britain) 
was expending on its navy.” 

Mr. Kitchin also shows that if this 
program is adopted the United States 
at the expiration of the next five years 
will be spending annually “more than 
any nation in the world ever expended 
in times of peace on its army and navy, 
more than England with her navalism, 
more than Russia or Germany with their 
huge militarism.” If this program goes 
into effect we shall be putting 70 per 
cent of our national outlay into mili- 
tarism and navalism five years hence. 


DURING the first two years of the 

Wilson administration, we have 
expended for armaments more than dur- 
ing the entire four years of Roosevelt’s 
tule or of Taft’s government. Is it any 
wonder that President Wilson, a year 
ago—a year before he surrendered to 


there be no misconception. The country 
has been misinformed... We have not 
been negligent of national defence”? 
But there are also other official testi- 
monies as to the value of the existing 
defences. Testifying before the sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 

Appropriations in charge of the Forti- 

fications Appropriation bill of 1915- 

1916, during February of this year, 

Secretary of War Garrison, in reply to 
' a question whether in a broad sense our 
coast defences were adequate, replied 
as follows: 

“Yes, sir; they certainly are adequate 
for the purpose for which they were 
placed there, qualifying only to the ex- 
tent that I do not mean to say that some 
guns may not be on naval ships that 
can shoot more effectively at extreme 
ranges, but when you come down to 
that you see how small a part that plays; 


for the five years preceding the Euro- . 


the politicians—said to Congress: “Let 


those ships could not come in near the 
shore; they would have to lie out there 
and occasionally shoot, perhaps shooting 
on the hit-or-miss plan and doing some 
damage or doing no damage.” 

There were military experts also in 
attendance upon this committee. One of 
them was Brigadier-General Erasmus 
M. Weaver, chief of coast artillery 


whose duty it is, he said, to be “advised - 


as to the character and sufficiency of 
our seacoast armament.” In reply to 
a question, General Weaver said: 

“My opinion is that our system of for- 
tifications is reasonably adequate for all 
defensive purposes which they are like- 
ly to be called upon to meet.” A little 
later he again,said: “I have been a 
close student of the whole subject for a 
number of years, and I know of no for- 
tifications in the world, as far as my 
reading, observation and knowledge go, 
that compare favorably in efficiency 
with ours.” As to our coast artillery 
force, General Weaver said: “I think 
it is at least equal to that of any coast- 
defence personnel in the world.” 

The greatest expert in this country on 
fortifications and guns, General William 
Crozier, chief of ordnance, was also 
called by this committee. Being asked 
what, in his judgment, would be the 
condition in our fortifications after cer- 
tain alterations were made in the mount- 
ing and elevation of the existing guns 
in our forts, General Crozier replied: 
“T am of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
that they [our fortifications] will be of 
such power and will be recognized of 
such power that naval officers would not 
put their ships up against them im a 
fight.” 

Surely, in view of all this, there is no 
possible excuse for haste in legislation, 
particularly as the President’s military 
and naval program proves in itself that 
we are in no immediate danger. For it 
is inconceivable that if we were serious- 
ly menaced the President would be urg- 
ing a military plan it will take three 
years to carry out and a navy-building 
program that cannot be completed for 
ten years. 

But the reader may ask whether mine 
has not been a negative attitude; to 
cling fast to our national ideals, to re- 
fuse to follow military experts in mat- 
ters of policy as opposed to matters of 
fact, to have faith in our present forces 


“and whether I have no concrete recom- 


mendations to make? 
To this, I answer that I have such a 
program: 


First, to insist that this nation resume 
its role of chief exemplar of peace and 
disarmament in the world—a nation de- 
voted primarily and whole-heartedly to 
the arts of peace; 

Second, to spend at least the price of 
two battleships a year, say $25,000,000, 
in winning the good opinion of countries 
with whom we might be in danger of 
friction, and in acquainting ourselves 
and our own people with them and their 
aims; 

Third, to demand of our cabinets and 


Presidents that they shall recognize that 
war is always a failure of statesmanship 
and that behind war lies too often a fear 
of somebody else which it must be the 
chief duty of responsible officials not to 
increase by large armaments, but to al- 
lay ; 

Fourth, to gain for ourselves, the plain 
people, such control of our foreign af- 
fairs as will make Congress alone, not a 
handful of men the arbiters as to wheth- 
er we shall or shall not go to war. 


I believe that in the years to come it 
will stand out as one of the blackest 
crimes in history that a dozen patricians, 
in the English cabinet could plunge that 
nation into the hell of war, because of 
a secret agreement, without a vote of 
Parliament, much less a vote of the peo- 
ple. No groups of tradesmen, none of 
laboring men, none of the great masses 
for whom the mere declaration of war 
spells unemployment, suffering and mis- 
ery, and not a single woman were asked 
to say whether England should go to 
war or not. 

I believe the time is near at hand when 
the masses will rise in rebellion as they 
ought against this whole theory of war, 
demanding freedom of trade and harbors 
throughout the world, a union of na- 
tions where there are unions of states 
within a nation today, and international- 
ism as against nationalism. 


HE thing for all sane men to hope, 

who believe in democracy, in the 
brotherhood of man, is that the masses 
will refuse to be food for cannan at the 
behest of any masters, kings or queens, 
or whatever their titles may be; that 
they will see in the slavery of war the 
worst slavery of our times; that they 
will behold in it the greatest conceivable 
waste of the world’s treasure; that they 
will recognize that the terrible rise in 
the cost of living and of government is 
in large part due to the staggering war 
tax-burdens, the waste of war and the 
unproductive character of all military 
expenditure. 

This is the kind of revolution the 
world needs above all else at this hour— 
a new brand of French Revolution—a 
sweeping, overwhelming uniting against 
those who rob nations of 75 per cent of 
their income for war purposes, and take 
it away from the building of cities beau- 
tiful without slums, the reclaiming of 
waste lands, of our deserts and our 
swamps, the developing of our water- 
ways, our water powers and our high- 
ways, the true education of our masses, 
the levelling of every barrier of caste 
and prejudice. 

In short, militarism withholds vast 
sums from the amelioration of the lot of 
the poor, the ill, the suffering, the 
wronged, the oppressed, and I am for 
bitter and harsh words about tt now and 
always; I am for turning upon those who 
counsel that we shall plot to murder 
other nations and peoples either for of- 
fense or defense as true traitors to the 
spirit of the nation. 


OUR years ago, at the Boston meeting of the 
National Conference of Charities, Louis D. 
Brandeis set, as five great tasks of social states- 
manship in America, systematic provision for five 
great hazards of the working life in our industrial 
eivilization—hazards for which farming communi- 
ties have in a sense their national insurance in 
barnyard and garden plot. These hazards he out- 
lined as accident, sickness, death, unemployment 
and old age. They are hazards which European 
countries, with widely varied experience and 
method, have undertaken.to meet through govern- 
mental action. 

Within the last ten years accident compensation, 
its cost met by the employer and by him spread 
out among the consumers, has become part of the 
statute law of state after state. Half a dozen 
bodies are agitating for sickness insurance along 
European lines with compulsory contributions by 
employer and employe, supplemented by state 
grants. Mr. Brandeis, in his savings-bank insur- 
ance plan, is himself responsible for a distinctive 
American scheme for life insurance, a state system 
which makes use of thrift-institutions, factories 
and other existing agencies and cuts under the 
costs of the industrial companies, but which calls 
for voluntary insurance by the individual and re- 
lies upon public education to secure its clientéle. 
Last winter’s depression again brought unemploy- 
ment insurance into discussion but with as yet no 
tangible results. 

Pensions for old age are also in the discussion 
stage, and the discussion splits into the customary 
lines of non-contributory pensions and contribu- 
tory insurance, between voluntary and compulsory 
schemes. The November elections in Massachu- 
setts brought the subject beyond the stage of dis- 
cussion and commission reports. Six cities and 
towns voted, four to one, in favor of instructing 
their members to support an old-age pension meas- 
ure at the coming session of the legislature [see 
Tue Survey for November 27]. Their show- 
ing is one of the first pulse-readings of public in- 
terest in the subject in America. 


HANWHILE the Boston Associated Chari- 

ties has begun ‘‘old-age pensions at 

home’”’ through the bequest of Mrs. James T. 
Fields described by Miss Morse on page 290 by ad- 
ministering a provident fund for the members of 
its own staff. Mrs. Fields’ gift points the way 
for directors of other social agencies employing 
trained workers who pass through a period of 
preparation, render service for relatively small 
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compensation and face old age or other disability 
without proper provision. How real is the situa- 


tion will be seen from quotations from two recent |, 


letters written by persons close to the problem: 


“In the years I have been in social work nothing ha 


seemed to me so pathetic as the falling by the wayside of) jj 
gallant souls who have worked hard for small salaries and__ 
then have been overtaken by sickness. Often from one cause) |, 
or another, all too frequently because of the tiny salaries }_ 
paid, these workers have been able to save very little and 7) 
when the need comes, every cent of savings is swallowed up) | 


and often proves inadequate. It seems to me that 
social workers must be sufficiently numerous now to have a 


mutual benefit association of their own, to which contribu- ~)!! 
tions should be made not only by the workers, but on a per [| 


capita basis by the employing societies.” 
“IT don’t know whether the vast discrimination made 


against women in insurance for sickness has ever come to §}\ 


your attention, or whether it has ever seemed to you a matter 
for serious consideration. We social workers talk 


of old-age pensions, compulsory insurance, the minimum =) 
wage—all for working people; and yet for us who are doing — |), 
pioneer work, who are constantly giving out and often wear- | 
ing out in the service to which we dedicate ourselves, the — 

mere opportunity to protect ourselves against illness is prac- © 


tically impossible.” 


One difficulty that stands in the way of any in- | 


elusive scheme of old-age provision for social 
workers, corresponding to what, for example, is 
possible for the ministry in one of the great church 


denominations, is the lack of any organized stand- | 


ard as to the qualifications of those coming under 
it. Perhaps classification would have to be made 
on the basis of various special fields of training 
and activity in social work. One group is repre- 
sented by the Playground Association of America, 
another by the National Federation of Settlement 
Workers, a third by the American Association for 
Organizing Charity. Some one of these central or- 
ganizations might well take the lead in working 
out a plan other than local. 

Meanwhile much could be done by responsible 
directors of social agencies in following Mrs. 
Fields’ admirable lead in the Boston Associated 
Charities. 


HE recent collapse, described in an article 
in the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation [see page 284], of a widely advertised 
method of treating cancer by the injection of a 
vegetable extract, has again called attention to the 
extraordinary interest taken by the general public 
in any treatment which offers the slightest hope 
of relief from cancer. 
It has been known for some four thousand 
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gars that caustic pastes or cauterizing with a 
Ht iron will destroy a certain number of super- 
ial cancers so completely that no return of the 


gowth will take place. This is the basis of the 
mmerous cancer cures consisting of local appli- 
Gtions. Most of them have not the slightest 
grative value; they are, as a rule, only means for 
¢tracting money from ignorant people. 


}The other kind of cancer cure, in which some 
bstance of supposed curative power is injected 
her into the tumor, under the skin, or into the 
rculation, is still less understood, not only by 

ie laity but also by the medical profession. 
% mere are a number of quite competent graduates 
“G medicine who still believe in the published 
“Gatements that vaccines made from cancer cells, 
‘ the products of decomposition of fetal tissue, 
ui sera derived from animals after inoculation 
‘(ith cancer, will exert some curative effect. As 
"@ matter of fact, however, all these substances 
“hve been tried repeatedly and have never pro- 
eed a cure. Such cures as have been published 
re the result either of mistaken diagnosis—that 
yap» the patient did not have a cancer—or of the 
.jpontaneous disappearance of the tumor itself, 
ot influenced by the drug. For few people are 
e™@ware that—very rarely, to be sure—a cancer 
ets well of itself. 


“ If we only consider what a cancer really is, the 
“Wifficulties of the problem of a cure by medicine 
“Will be evident. A cancer is a mass of cells grow- 
ng in the body from some organ or tissue and 
ontaining the same structures as the organ or 
issue. Now, if we treat a cancer, say of the 
.§tomach, by injecting some medicine into the 
blood, we will, if we destroy the cancer, destroy 
he stomach also, because the cells of the cancer 
n this case are exactly the same as the cells of the 
\Ftomach. At least, there is as yet no satisfactory 
»vidence that there is any difference between the 
‘hemical nature of the cells of the stomach and 
‘pf the cells of the cancer. Until such a difference 
‘Ss discovered and the action of the medicine exact- 
Ty adjusted to this difference so that it injures 
nly the cancer cell and not the healthy cell, we 
hall never cure cancer by internal means. 


As the curative value of radium and X-ray is 
limited to a few kinds of cancer, and that of 
austics and freezing, to certain skin cancers, it is 
vident that surgery remains the main reliance in 
combatting this disease when the growth is in- 
ternal or of large size. 


HE Ford peace party did not stand on the 
order of its going. Their ten-day job of ask- 

ing a company to come and then to get it off could 
be compared to the travail, say, of a peace so- 
ciety which should set out to assemble the parts of 
an automobile after the manner of an old-fash- 
ioned quilting bee. Mr..Ford was for the most 
art not on the ground himself and left responsi- 
bility for execution at loose ends. The reporters 
of the New York papers soon discovered this in 
the buzzing clerks at headquarters, and the scram- 


ble for passports; in outgivings of dispatches 
at New York and their denials at Detroit; and in 
the inclusion through clerical errors of the names 
of precious individuals known to the police blotters 
of other cities, whose pseudo-acceptances had been 
sent in as a-practical joke. 

Back of that lay friction between the outsiders 
enlisted in promoting the peace ship and some 
members of the regular Ford staff. One automo- 
bile press agent all but wrecked the venture in a 
single twenty-four hours by slamming Mr. Bryan, 
turning away Dr. Aked and snubbing Judge Lind- 
sey. Back of that again lay the earlier failure to 
get a convincing group of people committed to the 
venture at the outset, assured of and assuring its 
ealiber. 

With such involved factors in the genesis of the 
expedition, it was natural that criticism should 
range from the ignorant abuse of Mr. Ford as a 
clown by Alton B. Parker to the informed protest 
of Anna Garlin Spencer, whose criticism of the 
inactivity of the Carnegie Peace Foundation in last 
week’s SurRvEY was no more rigorous than her 
criticism of the launching of the Ford expedition in 
this pell mell way—which she felt must jeopardize 
the serious and cumulative movement toward the 
same goal that has been going forward for months 
past. 

Such of the known peace workers as went pinned 
their faith on the quiet sincerity and determination 
of the man Ford, unshaken by all sorts of pressure 
to get him to give up the venture; on the fire and 
powers of instigation of Madame Schwimmer, 
shown in such earlier undertakings as the mission 
of The Hague delegates to the war capitals; on 
the tenacity of Louis P. Lochner, secretary of the 
National Peace Federation, who held the expedi- 
tion together in spite of the confusion and conflict 
of authority; on the faculty of a mixed company of 
Americans to find themselves in a week at sea; and 
on the indications that the mere establishment 
of a center of international communication will be 
productive of mutual understanding. 

To this latter end, world-advertisement was 
needed. The very clamor of ridicule and disap- 
proval which ushered off the expedition fell like 
water off a duck’s back, off the man who welcomes 
as valuable every joke at the expense of a Ford 
ear. Few private citizens of great means in our 
time have. ever embarked on anything in the 
teeth of such distrust and denunciation from high 
quarters. It was here that Ford the inventor 
rather than Ford the business man was to be 
reckoned with; and the imperturbable inventive 
type of mind which he naturally turned to for help 
was indicated in his efforts to get certain Ameri- 
eans, regardless of their views on war and pre- 
paredness, to go with him—such as Thomas A. 
Edison, who saw him off at the pier; and Luther 
Burbank who wired as follows: 


“Was away from home when your telegram arrived. Your 
efforts in this line will no doubt go down to posterity as the 
most humane, the most dramatic, and the clearest demonstra- 
tion of the Christ principle in the history of this planet. My 
heart is with you. . . .” 
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THE GREAT SOCIETY 


By Graham Wallas. The Macmillan 
Co. 383 pp. Price $2; by mail of THE 
Survey $2.14. 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM 


By Canon and Mrs. Samuel A. Bar- 
nett. Longmans, Green & Co. 338 pp. 
Price $1.75; by mail of THE SuRvEY 
$1.85. 

Bye thencanve tanks 
thorough reading of 
these two books a 
highly valuable ac- 
quaintance may be 
made with two men 
who represent the 
finest and richest 
qualities in English 
life. Such a _ study 
will bring to many a 
new sense of the fund- 
amental necessity of 
the cultural approach to all the problems 
and issues of social reconstruction. 

Alfred G. Gardner, perhaps the ablest 
analyst of character now writing in Eng- 
land has recently referred to “that truly 
great man, Canon Barnett.” Graham 
Wallas, representing as deep and learned 
a devotion to the good and beautiful life, 
has had a career hardly less interesting. 
One of the original members of the Fa- 
bian Society, he had an important share 
in constructing that distinctively English 
type of experimental and conciliatory 
Socialism which has since so deeply un- 
dermined the Marxian doctrine every- 
where, and so greatly aided in establish- 
ing a meeting ground for all adherents 
of organic democracy. 


After the early missionary period, he 
found his way of concrete application in 
a long period of searchingly intelligent 
service on the London School Board. 
Of recent years he has become our best 
teacher in preparing us for the thorough- 
going transformation of all considera- 
tion of social issues which the science of 
psychology is gradually bringing about. 

Following his first book on Human 
Nature and Politics, Mr. Wallas in the 
present volume treats of the various 
forms of human instinct and intelligence 
in their relation to general social or- 
ganization. The approach through the 
study of the variety of human traits and 
tendencies emphasizes the necessity and 
value of freedom, with the risks in- 
volved in “baulked disposition”; the 
truth that intelligence is at least as nat- 
ural as instinct; the extremely partial 
and provisional quality of any and all 
systems which rest back upon a single 
human tendency. 

Though the discussion of philosophical 
problems is avoided, the reader is wise- 
ly and skilfully guided away from and 
beyond the theories which are based on 
materialism; on the merely “structural 
dispositions”; or on the conception that 
pleasure and pain are opposites, the one 
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always to be sought, the other always to 
be escaped from. 

In a chapter on Love, which is in ef- 
fect a very modern projection of I Cor- 
inthians XIII, he shows that philan- 
thropy in order to become public spirit 
must in free and wide action include im- 
agination, knowledge, experience, aes- 
thetic emotion, and even a tinge of 
hatred. : 

Thought must control all the attitudes 
and circumstances of life; but in order 
to do so it must take account of them all. 
It will perhaps find no more importance 
in burning economic issues than, for in- 
stance, in the question of the conditions 
of happy camaraderie among girls at 
work in a factory, or of a system of eti- 
quette nicely adapted to the precise con- 
ditions under which they can associate 
with young men. 

Mr. Wallas at the end of his book sug- 
gests that he has been dealing through- 
out with the securing of a sound. and 
wholesome mean of life for all, but that 
there is still the extreme to be sought 
through individual aspiration. It is to be 
hoped that this may be simply the intro- 
duction to a later treatise showing the 
new approaches to the exaltation of life. 


Meanwhile the new series of essays 
which make up the new volume with the 
old title, Practicable Socialism, by Canon 
and Mrs. Barnett, complete a_ historic 
contribution to present-day applied ideal- 
ism. It is an extremely interesting and 
suggestive fact that, though twenty-five 
years ago Canon Barnett was looked up- 
on with. indifference if rot with a sort 
of disdain by the Fabians, today the 
New Statesman, their organ, in a review 
of this book recognizes in him a true 
friend and brother. This is in fact a 
striking and deserved tribute to the 
genius of the founder of Toynbee Hall 
for seeing truth steadily and seeing it 
whole. The various papers represent the 
precipitate of many years of thought and 
work coming out of a perfect comrade- 
ship; and where in contemporary civil- 
ization could any more profound con- 
tribution than theirs be discovered? 

The chapters are divided under gen- 
eral heads which themselves are sugges- 
tive of the range of democratic Chris- 
tian culture: Religion, Recreation, Set- 
tlements, Poverty and Labor, Social 
Service, Education. 

Canon Barnett had a clean, sure facul- 
ty for estimating the well-to-do and the 
poor. Nearly everyone is either, on the 
one hand, a partisan of this side or that, 
or, on the other, balances mechanically 
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between the two. For a fine and authe 
tic analysis of contrasted human valu 
nothing could be better than that whie 
leads up to his thesis after twenty-on 
years of settlement work: “Knowledg 
without industry is often selfishness; it 
dustry without knowledge is often bri 
tality.” 

Holding firmly to the belief in the ne 
distant abolition of poverty, he saw wit 
equal clearness that the cure of destitu 
tion was not a cure of unrest. One ¢ 
the earliest and most faithful exponen 
of organized charity, he held that charit 
was leading a revolution against itseli 
The chapter on Our Present Discontent 
places with an almost solemn authority 
before every honest-minded person th 
necessity of a more equitable distribt 
tion of the national wealth. ‘Preacher 
who believe in the coming of the King 
dom must substitute for the old te 
‘God loveth a cheerful giver,’ as iti 
equivalent, ‘God loveth a cheerful tax 
payer.’ ” 

Above all and through all is the need 
and power of education and of the broad- 
er, finer fellowship which together 
they seek the fulfilment of life must grow 
out of religious faith and personal mora 
choice. The democracy that is to come 
must depend upon those who have 
“chosen equality.” 

Of Mrs. Barnett’s contributions to the 
book, the most suggestive is that on town 
planning. Under her creative initiative 
the settlement aim of neighborhood up- 
building has had its fine logical outcome 
in the Hampstead Garden Suburb. i 


Rogert A. Woops. 


THE CRY FOR JUSTICE 


By Upton Sinclair. John C. Winston 
Co. 891 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
THE Survey $2.20. 


Jack London, in his 
introduction, speaks 
of this compilation as 
the “humanist holy 
book” and says that 
the reading of it “can- 
not fail to serve the 
needs of groping, 
yearning humans who 
seek to discern truth 
and justice.’ Cer-@@ 
tainly it is an over- © 
whelming document. — 
One wanders mentally through the many 
galleries of this Chamber of Horrors, — 
labelled Toil, The Chasm, The Outcast, 
Out of the Depths, Revolt, Martyrdom, 
Mammon, War, etc., wondering some- 
times at the grouping and strange neigh- 
boring, but ever with heavy pace and bent 
head. And one longs for a ray of sun- 
light and a breath of fresh air, for there 
are no windows in these gloomy walls. 


Any such collection must, of course, 
be overwhelming, condensing the misery 
of centuries of injustice between two 
covers. Injustice, suffering, poverty 
and wrong cry aloud, but there is here 
no echo of an answer, no promise of an 
opening door. The book must be closed 
frequently to remember that all the 
world is not London—nor New York. 
The last division of extracts, headed 
The New Day gives a glimpse of the 
various utopias that men have dreamed, |" 
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yt it lacks inspiration, and is but a pale 
#ht in the darkness of the book. 
Yet Upton Sinclair, the compiler, feels 
tat this is “a book to cheer the discour-~ 
ved and console the wounded in hu- 
pnity’s last war of liberation.” And 
ck London thinks the solution is easily 
fund: “It is so simple a remedy, mere- 
service.” . 
}As to the simplicity of this remedy, 
lere might be some question. But 
flere is no question as to the unanimity 
¢ the chorus of writers chanting in 
ebrew, Chinese, Greek and al] the 
ngues of the younger world, the same 
jiseries through all the ages. The col- 
tion is well named, for though voiced 
y philosophers, poets, dramatists, novel- 
s, or social reformers, it is indeed a 
ingle cry for justice. 
The selections are invariably interest- 
g and cover a vast ground. The cap- 
‘ns are occasionally striking, as Pure 
Jood Agitation by Martin Luther; Wall 
Street, by Habakkuk; Grafters in Ath- 
‘hs, by Aristophanes; The System, by 
eremiah; the Muckraker in Persia, by 
izami. 
The illustrations, chosen chiefly from 
e modern “social protest in art,” add 
striking note to the written word. 
This anthology will not shrink into a 
iet corner of the library. It is found 
> stand forth conspicuously and to de- 
hand frequent handling. The prevail- 
ag modernness of its tone, in spite of 
ts being selected from twenty-five lan- 
uages, covering a period of five thou- 
and years, will speak its welcome, and 
s bitter tone will not be stilled. 
Maset Hay Barrows Mussey. 


YATHOLOGICAL LYING, ACCUSATION AND 
SWINDLING 


By William and Mary Healy. Little 
Brown & Co. 286 pp. Price $2.50; 
by mail of Tur Survey $2.62. 


This book has the 
subtitle, A Study of 
Forensic Psychology, 
and is the first in a 
series of monograph 
supplements to the 
Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. 
It is a volume which 
in a shorter space and 
in a more restricted 
field has all the merits 

of Doctor Healy’s 
preceding work, The Individual Delin- 
quent. An introduction neatly defines 
the subject matter to be covered, and 
then there is a chapter on previous 
studies which covers the ground thor- 
oughly. It is a pity that the author did 
not enter the domain of literature and 
discuss Corneille’s comedy, Le Menteur, 
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and the Spanish plays on which it was. 


founded. 

The main body of the work is devoted 
to those studies of individual cases 
which have won distinction for the 
author. The classification overlaps, but 
for the sake of convenience the author 
divides his twenty-seven cases into Cases 
of Pathological Lying and Swindling, 
Cases of Pathological Accusation and 
Cases of Pathological Lying in Border- 
line Mental Types. The final chapter 
presents the author’s conclusions with 
regard to physical findings, mental find- 


ings, diagnosis, causes, social correla- 
tions and prognosis, and this chapter has 
great value. 

The author in his separate studies of 
the cases does justice to the complexity 
of the subject, and gives heredity, en- 
vironment and individual temperament 
their due share of attention. He lays 
especial stress on the part played by 
mental conflict, chiefly over sex matters, 
and might almost be called a follower of 
Freund, except that he makes room for 
other factors. 

There is only one omission, but it is 
a very grave one: The significant fact 
is that most of these cases are of for- 
eign birth or parentage, showing the 
burden laid on us by having few eugenic 
criteria for our immigrants to pass. 
This fact the author glosses over, but 
since the psychology of races differs so 
widely, it cannot be overlooked in any 
comprehensive study. The author should 
have mentioned the racial stock of each 
case. 

The book is to be commended for its 
two careful indices, one of authors and 
one of subjects. 

JosepH F. Goutp. 
LEARNING BY DOING 


By Edgar James Swift. Bobbs Mer- 
rill Co. 249 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.10 


After Mrs. Stoner, 
Whatpeeeeno te Vice Vic 
O’Shea has again 
sponsored an addition 
to the Childhood and 
Youth series and Ed- 
gar James Swift, the 
author, is likely to 
find his new book in 
the hands of many a 
reader whose baptis- 
mal dip in the seas of 

: pedagogy was taken 
under the auspices of his confiding prede- 
cessor. This is fortunate, for while no 
Winifred Sackvilles are indicated as re- 
wards of merit for anxious readers, his 
volume abounds in plain statements of 
truths every mother of every child 
should know. 

Nor will we omit the teachers, many 
of whom do not know, and all too few 
of whom make use of the principles 
advocated by Mr. Swift. Only gradu- 
ally do great truths become universal. 
The rotundity of the earth, the law of 
gravitation, the circulation of the blood, 
are still seeking converts in the far 
places. Learning by doing still needs its 
apostles and in places not so far to seek. 

As the author states specifically in 
his preface, his book is concerned en- 
tirely with learning of the old, accept- 
ed kind, the standard bugbears of the 
curriculum. These he is certain can be 
rendered delightful, enticing, nay wholly 
satisfactory, to the school boy if only 
taught by “doing” as are some specially 
favored subjects like manual training and 
domestic science. 

Many a teacher has dreamed a dream 
and seen a vision of this sort, but its 
reduction to practical classroom needs 
baffles the ingenuity of all but a select 
few, whose successful experiments 
should be the more significant for this 
reason. Yet we look in vain among the 
list of those cited by Dr. Swift for any- 
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thing comparable in its appeal to those 
other experiments at Gary, Fairhope, In- 
dianapolis, Columbia, where learning by 
doing is not chained to the curriculum, 
but used to interpret the natural en- 
vironment of the child. 

Are there no experiments of the other 
kind worthy to be classed with these? 
Dr. Swift may be merely ignorant of 
them. We suspect it, when on page 101 
he declares: “Some day an enterprising 
school master will teach children to write 
stories before they have studied gram- 
mar.” How can anyone conversant with 
actual methods in use today say that? 

But let us not be too severe. So 
sporadic and unrelated are the attempts 
at experiment, comparatively few teach- 
ers are in a position to know what others 
have accomplished, and until some clear. 
ing-house for information of the kind 
exists, even conscientious students may 
remain in complete ignorance of most 
significant developments beyond the 
horizon of their own laboratories. 


Dr. Swift urges that more considera- 
tion be given to the psychology of learn- 
ing and devotes a couple of chapters to 
the results of some investigations con- 
cerning irregularities of the learning 
process and those “plateau periods’ 
which occur in the case of every learner 
of every subject, days when no progress 
whatever seems to be made. That teach- 
ers should recognize these periods, and 
make allowances for them avoiding tests. 
examinations, all special demands when 
they occur, is a stand surely well taken, 
and the reader eagerly anticipates some 
application of “learning by doing” to 
such periods as these. 

But here a disappointment awaits him. 
What does the author advocate? Drill! 
“Ceaseless, relentless drill!” Alas, does 
it all resolve itself to the old kind of 
doing, “doing arithmetic,” “doing gram- 
mar,” learning by doing? In spite of 
many protestations to new ideals and 
plain statements of important facts, we 
close the book convinced that Dr. Swift 
is allied more closely to the schools of 
yesterday than to the schools of tomor- 
row. 

Jean Lee Hunt. 


CLOSED DOORS. STUDIES OF DEAF AND 
BLIND CHILDREN 
By Margaret Prescott Montague. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 183 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of THE Survey 
$1.09. 

With a hand so sure 


and gentle that it 

Poon Gol seems almost gifted 
eer of oer ll with — the “butterfly 
touch” of the little 


the Blind 


blind fingers she men- 
tions so often, Miss 
Montague has knock- 
ed at the closed doors 
of our sight and hear- 
ing and opened them 
to an understanding 
of the child life that 
is lived in silence or darkness. For 
these boys and girls of the Lomax state 
school are not little tin soldiers of the 
classroom reciting the Psalm of Life 
in unison, but rollicking youmgsters, 
full of life, with each a personality of 
his own. 

There was, for instance, the big deaf 
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boy in the shoe-shop who named each 


newcomer by his initial in the sign , 


language made against some part of the 
body. Miss Thompson, the trained 
nurse, was T-on-the-wrist because she 
telt the children’s pulses. 

There was the little girl of eleven, 
recently hlinded, who. found sheer ec- 
stasy in the blasts of an ordinary old 
tin horn, which seemed to her “a red 
streak of flame going up and up into 
the sky” before her lost eyes. 

And there was Little Old Webster, 
most loyal and loving of kids, who 
bridged by his searching friendship the 
impassable chasm between blind and 
deaf. When oral teaching was intro- 
duced he drilled day upon end on the 
single word “mother,” his eagerness a 
mystery to all until his mother came to 
visit the school and it turned out that 
while he was deaf she was blind and 
had never heard him speak a word be- 
fore. 

There was Red Bird; swaggering, 
pathetic scrap of humanity, who would 
not confess he had lost his last faint 
glimmer of light, and out of a quick wit 
made up loving home messages when 
the boys brought him their post cards to 
read. 


And above all there was Just Jimmy, 
surnameless waif from the Lupin coun- 
ty poorhouse, Red Bird’s devoted ad- 
mirer, the most loyal, whole-souled, ap- 
pealing bit of a hero-worshiper that ever 
set foot in a printed page. 


These two it was, fired by a tale of 
chivalry read by their teacher, who un- 
dertook to wear a patch until they had 
done a valorous deed for their fair 
lady—the same teacher, in fact. Scorn- 
ing to cover an eye already dark, each 
put a patch on an ear, and one of them 
stuffed the offending member with cot- 
ton, finding it too shrewdly trained to 
mind a thin covering. The valorous 
deeds they did, from licking bigger 
boys to the really fine and heroic acts 
for which the patches were removed by 
the fair lady with much ceremony, are 
too good reading to be spoiled by the 
telling here. 


Of pathos and sorrow and tragedy the 
book has aplenty, but of complaint not 
a word. Nor is there preachment of 
any sort, though the results of loving 
neglect in failing to send a deaf child to 
school until he is too old to learn are 
dexterously woven into the story of a 
hulking baby of six feet. And for the 
politics and parsimony which conspired 
to deny the school expert medical serv- 
ice there is blazing wrath in the tale of 
the deaf boy who almost went blind. 


In her brief pages Miss Montague has 
created a whole little troop of child 
characters. Little Old Webster and 
Just Jimmy, in particular, stand out the 
sturdy boys they are, forlorn not one 
whit, bearing their fine gifts and ask- 
ing no odds because of the gifts denied. 
For those who can take bitter with 
sweet, a dash of tears along with 
laughter, like the sunshiny showers of 
that April day when Trilby first called 
up to the studio windows, or like life 
itself for that matter, Closed Doors is a 
Christmas gift beyond compare. 


Artuur P. Ketroca. 


THE STORY OF A PIONEER 


By Anna Howard Shaw. Harper and 
Brothers. 338 pp. Price $2; by maii 
of THe Survey $2.14. 


(ee ithe story ot) the 
life and work of 
Whence Came || Anna Howard Shaw 
plleatorie is one of the re 
nating and compelling 
he books of the year. It 
is a graphic and pic- 
turesque story of 
pioneer days and suf- 
ferings, a rare hu- 
man document,  re- 
[ues ae leading the growth 
and development of 
unusually strong and fine nature; and, 
incidentally, an enlightening study of the 
human male in his frantic struggle to 
retain his position as lord of creation 
and of woman. The story begins with 
a graphic account of immigration and 
then of pioneering in an unchinked log 
cabin in the forests of Michigan. The 
family of which Anna Shaw was a mem- 
ber suffered hardships which would have 
wiped out people of a less sturdy stock. 
Here the girl of thirteen chopped down 
trees, cut and carried firewood, dug a 
well and did an amount of rough man- 
ual labor from which many a strong 
man would shrink. 

Such work and the privations that 
went with it were but the introduction 
to other pioneering almost as hard and 
quite as painful. The girl of the log 
cabin became a leader in the ranks of 
women preachers. She was raised a 
Unitarian, but she was the first woman 
to be ordained a Methodist minister at 
a time when a woman in the pulpit seem- 
ed to most people actually against nature. 

During much of her life she has faced 
opposition. She has met hostile audi- 
ences and made them friends. She has 
known all kinds of hardships—poverty, 
hunger, cold, loneliness, even persecu- 
tion—and she has not been embittered. 
As a local preacher to rough backwoods 
audiences; as a lone woman student in 
a theological seminary among 150 hostile 
or unsympathetic young men; as a doc- 
tor in the slums of Boston; as an or- 
dained minister to a Cape Cod parish, 
where she found her congregation divid- 
ed into hostile camps who berated each 
other by name in their prayers, but 
whom she managed to reconcile; as a 
lecturer on temperance or suffrage, 
traveling by night and day, snowed up 
on the prairies, waiting many hours at 
little way stations, going through cold 
and heat, snow and dust storms; and fin- 
ally as the chief helper of Susan B. 
Anthony and her successor as head of 
the suffrage movement, she is through 
all the same sweet, earnest, wholesome 
woman. 

If ever man or woman had a “call to 
preach,’ Anna Shaw had one. She be- 
gan to practice on an audience of trees in 
the forest when she was only fourteen. 
Against the opposition of all her family 
and nearly all her friends, she perse- 
vered and won an education and a pro- 
fession. She tells with warm affection 
of the two or three sympathetic women 
without whose encouragement she would 
hardly have won through. 

Her connection with the suffrage cause 
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and with Miss Anthony and the clo 
incidents of that splendid woman’s 
ending with her triumphant death, 
among the vital and thrilling chapt 
of this autobiography. 
The book is full of references to 
many women and the few men who 
helped the author and the cause of $f 
frage, and of courage and confidence 
its final triumph. It is an illuminati 
account of the influence of a great cai 
upon a superbly fine and strong natt 
and a compelling suffrage document. 
When Susan Anthony died there we 
four equal suffrage states in the Unie 
now there are twelve. Every earne 
open-minded man and woman who rea 
this book will hope and pray that befo 
Anna Shaw passes over there will | 
many more victories to add-stars to h 
crown. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books listed here may be ordered by mail 

of The Survey, at the regular price, if pay- 
ment is sent with the order. On orders that 
are to be billed, the mail price, given after each 
book, will be charged. 


THE EXECUTIVE AND 1411S CONTROL OF MEN. 
Enoch Burton Gowin. The Macmillan 
ore pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THp Sury 

1.62. 
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IEMINISM IN GERMANY AND SCANDINAVIA. 
Katharine Anthony. Henry Holt & Co. 2! 
BP a5 Price $1.25; by mail of Tun Surv 

35. 

How to Know Your CHILD. By Miriam 
Scott. Little Brown & Co. 316 pp. Pri 
$1.25; by mail of TH Survey $1.35. 

INTRODUCING THE AMERICAN Spirit By # 
ward A. Steiner. Fleming H. Revell Co. 2% 
pp. Price $1; by mail THm Survey $1.10. 

SocratisM. By E. C. Robbins. The H. W. W 
son Co. 223 pp. Price $1; by mail of TH 
Survey $1.09. 

Tue INEQUALITY OF HUMAN Races. By Arti 
De Gobineau, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 218 p 
Price $2; by mail of Tum Survey $2.14. 

BELGIUM NEUTRAL AND LoYAL. By Emile Wa 
weiler. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 324 pp. Pri 
$1.25; by mail of TH Survey $1.35. 

ToWarDS INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. B 
John A. Ilobson. The Macmillan Co. 2 
pp. Price $1; by mail of THE Survey $1.0 

THR Ernics or JESUS AND SOCIAL PROGRES 
By Prof. Charles S. Gardner. George H 
Doran Co. 3861 pp. Vrice $1.25; by ma 
of Tun Survey $1.37. 

AMERICA AT WorK. By 
Iloughton Mifflin Co. 111 pp. 
mail of THp Survey $1.07. 

Tne Basy’s First Two Yrars. By Richar 
M. Smith. Ioughton Mifflin Co. 156 pp 
Price $.75; by mail of T11u Survey $.81. 

DEMOCRACY AND THB NATIONS, By J. A. Mae 
Donald. George II. Doran Co. 244 pp. Price 
$1.35; by mail of Tire Survey $1.47. 

Tur UNpyina Story. By W. Douglas Newton 
eee Price $1.35; by mail of THr SurveEY 
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Price $1; b 


By Percy Mackaye, 
Price $.50; Db 


THE NEW CITIZENSHIP. 
The Macmillan Co. 92 pp. 
mail of Tie Survey $.54, 


A LrEcat MintmMumM Wacr. By John O'Grady 
Catholie University of America. 140 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of Tmr Survey $1.04. 

INDUSTRIAL HoME WorkK IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
By The Women’s Educational and Industria 
Union. Vublished by the author, 191 pp 
Price $.80; by mail of THe Survey $.90. 

Tur Great News. By Charles Ferguson 
Mitchell Kennerley. 278 pp. Price $1.25 
by mail of Tre Survey $1.34. 

BETWEEN TITE Lines. By Boyd Cable. E. 
Dutton & Co. 258 pp. Vrice $1.35; by ma 
of Tue Survey $1.43. 

Ermics iN Service. By William Toward Taft, 
Yale University Press. 101 pp. Price $1; 
by mail of Tuk Survey $1.07, 

A MeEcItANistic VIEW OF WAR AND Peace. By 
George W. Crile. The Macmillan Co. 104 
Das Price $1.25; by mail of THe Survey 
1.33. 
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conferences 


ERTAIN utility corporations 
through their “experts” have 


| 


@ for some time been having as 


much fun in hunting and nam- 


Jfng the “elements” in “fair” value as 
Adam had, as recorded by Mark Twain 
~jwhen he named the animals in the Gar- 


iden of Eden. 
Adam, however, was at least limited 
to the animals he found in the garden. 


Whereas these modern Adams in the 


Garden of Valuation have first assidu- 


ously hunted out all the animals, checked 


and counter-checked them, and then 


Jadded liberal allowance for “contingen- 


cies and omissions.” Now that this 
Valuation Garden is being occupied and 
hunting reserves staked, a new group has 


recently arisen to insist that animals be 
Ycalled animals and pigs, pigs, and that 


the percentages for “omissions” be at 
least limited to probabilities. 
It would indeed be difficult to conceive 


jot any element in fair value that was 
not dissected and analyzed by the bril- 


liant array of talent that assembled at 
the Conference on Valuation held in 


| Philadelphia in November under the 
Y)auspices of the Utilities Bureau. 


Ac- 
countants, engineers, statisticians, econ- 
omists, lawyers, corporate representa- 


) tives, directors of divisions of valuation, 


public service commissioners, public offi- 
cials and business men of all kinds gath- 
ered to inquire into the various theories 
and doctrines of valuation that have been 
promulgated or accepted. And _ they 
stayed to discuss the equities in the issues 
involved. For the distinctive character- 
istic of the conference was the evident 
desire on the part of all to throw pre- 
conceptions and the occasional court de- 
cree aside, and to make an honest at- 
tempt to get at the equities in the vari- 
ous elements of fair value. | 

Not that every possible element of 
valuation was not advanced and sup- 
ported. In land values, for instance, it 
was urged, on the one hand, that the 
railroads should have all the present mar- 
ket value based on the value of abutting 
property, bought piecemeal under his- 
torical conditions with every other con- 
ceivable element in “value” lugged in for 
good measure; and, on the other hand, 
that land values should be limited to 
actual historical expenditures, eliminat- 
ing from final values all the lands do- 
nated by the public. 

While all were a unit in their desire 
to give to the investor a fair return on 
his actual investment, one group pre- 
ferred to the words “actual investment,” 
the words “sacrifice made by the in- 
vestor to establish the utility” as indica- 
tive of the amount on which the utility 
should be allowed a fair return in rate 
making; a third group maintained that, 
under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, fair value, say for land, meant 
actual present market value as deter- 


Conferences 


WHAT IS 
FAIR VALU KE? 


“That creature looks like 
a toad; tt hops like a toad. 
By George! Tl call ita 
toad.” 


mined by the market value of abutting 
property, increased by the use of multi- 
pliers or otherwise to cover hypothetical 
outlays. 

From those representing the public 
side, the reproduction theory came in 
for a large share of critical analysis. 
The first solar plexus blow to the bald 
reproduction theory was administered by 
Mr. Justice Hughes in the Minnesota 
rate cases—at least in so far as that 
theory assumes that you must think mon- 
opoly out of existence then into exist- 
ence again in order to arrive at all its 
“values.” 

George W. Anderson, formerly public 
service commissioner of Massachusetts, 
championed the Massachusetts method 
of valuation as measured by actual in- 
vestment, pointing out with crystal clar- 
ity that rate making was a legislative 
power while the function of the court 
was solely to prevent confiscation. 

In a paper on Valuation by Approxi- 
mation, John G. Morse, of the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, outlined the methods by 
which that insurance company, which is 
typical of other insurance companies, 
arrived at fair value on buildings with- 
out the minutiae of the inventories that 
the companies are now making at ex- 
orbitant costs later to be compensated 
for by the consumer. It may well be 
questioned whether the detailed inven- 
tories now being submitted to public serv- 
ice commissions would ever be submit- 
ted if the burden of making them could 
not be immediately shifted to the con- 
sumer and if such inventories did not 
seem to have the virtue of confusing the 
commission as to the real questions at 
issue. For behold an engineer present- 
ing to a commission an inventory detail- 
ing the number and value of the threads 
on the two ends of a piece of pipe in the 
said utility plant! 

Such methods set to music make good 
comic opera. If priced inventories are 
properly made and maintained any util- 
ity company ought to be able to present 
bona fide evidence as to its actual values 
without these exorbitantly costly and 
ludicrous inventories. Of course, it can! 
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But with the present centralization in 
the ownership of stocks and bonds it 
doesn’t dare to—or want to—while 
“precedents” are in the forming. Per- 
chance the $15,000,000 we are going to 
expend for valuing the railroads of this 
country will be well spent if we learn 
the futility of such valuation methods as 
a basis for rate making. 

The position of the hired retainers of 
corporations who are masquerading as 
“experts” before public service commis- 
sions was tellingly portrayed by Prof. 
John H. Gray, of the University of 
Minnesota. With an exhaustive, care- 
fully prepared historical background 
based on the development of trial by 
jury, Professor Gray mercilessly bared 
the effect of this army of high priced 
retainers upon public welfare, upon 
rate-making and upon the attitude of the 
commissions. 

The conference turned searchlights on 
what is really going on nowadays in the 
Valuation Garden! 


CiypE Lynpon KING. 


OUR rousing conventions on the 

general subject of efficient municipal 
government were held in Dayton, Ohio, 
beginning November 15, by the National 
Municipal League, the City Managers’ 
Association, the Ohio Municipal League 
and the Ohio Civil Service Association. 

The National Municipal League cele- 
brated its twenty-first birthday this year 
and the City Managers’ Association, just 
out of the cradle, celebrated its second 
birthday. But a lusty and live child it 
proved itself to be during this session 
with its older brother. So happy and 
successful did this co-operative plan of 
meeting together prove to be that it was 
decided to carry out the combination of 
these two again next year. 

Ohio, the commonwealth in which 
these conventions met, one speaker de- 
scribed as “the state which under ‘a 
broad municipal home-rule law offers 
a municipal laboratory where every new 
government device for promoting econ- 
omy and business-like efficiency in the 
administration of municipal affairs can 
be tried.” The courts of the state have 
recently rendered decisions upholding 
the constitutionality of the law which 
assure a broad grant of local freedom 
to cities. But it was made clear that in 
order to provide complete home rule 
and give the cities power to do what an 
aroused twentieth century public now 
demands, local freedom in taxation 
must also be granted the cities. The 
financial condition of Ohio cities pre- 
vents them from exercising the board 
grants given under the recent home rule 
legislation. Stringent limitations on the 
rate of taxation are fixed by a legisla- 
ture dominated by rural counties which 
do not appreciate the needs of the city. 

Dayton was chosen as the meéting 
place because it is the largest city in 
the United States operating under the 
commission-manager plan of city gov- 
ernment. 

The fact that the National Municipal 
League had reached its twenty-first year 
gave its president, William Dudley 
Foulke, a peculiarly appropriate occa- 
sion to discuss Coming of Age, or Twen- 
ty Years of Municipal Progress. He 
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measured this progress not only as to 
form of government but as to methods 


of administration, higher standards of’ 


public service, greater efficiency, and a 
broadened field of activities. Whereas, 
twenty years ago, American cities were 
proclaimed by foreign students of 


American government as “the worst 
governed.in the civilized world,’ as 
“sores on the body politic,’ as centers 


of political corruption which threatened 
the foundations of the Republic—these 
charges, be pointed out, can no longer 
be made, and never will be made again 
in all likelihood. Then all cities were 
in bondage to legislatures; now nearly 
500 cities are free under the commission 
plan of government and 74 others are 
operating or are about to operate under 
the city-manager plan, which, less than 
two years ago, Dayton was the second or 
third city to adopt. 
Mr. Foulke very properly sounded a 
note of warning, raising the question 
_whether this rapid forward tendency to- 
ward good municipal government is des- 
tined to last. He declared that our 
great problem is “to reconcile efficiency 
with democracy,” efficiency being bound 
to win. Can we infuse into the demo- 
cracy a stronger spirit of co-operation 
and helpfulness for the general wel- 
fare? Can we bring the democracy to 
see that the citizen must live for the 
community? If we can, then democracy 
will survive, efficiency and democracy 
will be reconciled and good government 
will abide. Good government cannot 
be conferred as a gift on the democracy 
and be made a success. Efficient gov- 
ernment is not a gift of the gods in a 
democracy, but is an achievement of an 
informed and organized electorate. 
The greatest single result of these ses- 
sions was the final approval of the most 
important principles of the new model 
charter which has been in process of 
preparation for the past two years by the 
National Municipal League. The follow- 
ing provisions received final approval: 


1. Constitutional home rule amend- 
ments designed to give any city power to 
frame and adopt its own charter. 

2. The commission-manager plan of 
government. 

3. A small council, non-partisan, elect- 
ed on general ballot, if possible by pref- 
erential voting, based on proportional 
representation (though the latter pro- 
vision was not finally adopted, being re- 
ferred back for further consideration). 
A four-year term for councilmen, con- 
ferring on them power to choose one of 
their number as mayor, to appoint three 
civil service commissioners (removable 
by a four-fifths vote after written 
charges preferred), a city-manager and 
director of law. 

4. Administrative functions to be kept 
distinct from  legislative—councilmen 
forbidden to deal with administrative 
service except through the city manager. 

5. Opportunity to recall elective off- 
cers. 

6. The city manager to be given broad 
executive powers; made responsible to 
the council, and removable by council 
after a public hearing and only after six 
months official service. The choice of 
city manager not to be confined to state 
or city seeking him. Administrative 


heads of departments to be appointed by 
city manager and removable by him. 


The initiative and referendum were 
favorably discussed but were referred 
back for further consideration. Revised 
copies of the new model city charter will 
be sent to all members of the league for 
consideration and suggestion. 


HE second conference of the new 

Association of Urban Universities, 
held at Cincinnati recently, brought to- 
gether university men, business men and 
civic workers to discuss Co-operation 
Between the Cities and the Universities 
in Training for Public Service. The 
addresses were of broad general interest 
and appeal. The meeting was attended 
by delegates representing widely diver- 
gent types of universities and of national 
societies. The following points in the ad- 
dresses seemed to Dean Allan R. Culli- 
more, of the Municipal College of Indus- 
trial Science at Toledo University, to 
stand out with great clearness: 


(1) That there is a great field and 
need for public service on the part of 
universities located in cities. There was 
a remarkable unanimity of opinion as to 
the desirability of co-operation. The 
matter was discussed from the stand- 
point of the city, the university and the 
business man. It was assumed that 
where the university failed, it was due to 
the hard-shelled nature of some of the 
pedagogs rather than the lack of proper 
opportunity for co-operation. 

(2) That the methods of co-operation 
with municipalities are of almost end- 
less variety. Many of the speakers 
pointed out the variety of ways in which 
the university can help the city. Of 
great interest was the information pre- 
sented by the University of Cincinnati in 
regard to the Municipal Research Bu- 
reau and kindred activities in Cincinnati. 

(3) That co-operation proves of great 
value to the universities themselves. 
The opinion was voiced from the floor 
as well as the platform that co-operation 
had enlivened and revivified much of the 
work of students, especially in the line 
of economics and sociology. 

(4) That there is great need in the 
faculties of municipal universities for 
clear-headed, red-blooded men of initi- 
ative and enthusiasm. Almost every 
speaker alluded to the crying need for 
real men to do the work of co-operation. 
The feeling was that the old line profes- 
sor, cloistered as he has been, was al- 
most useless in this work. 

(5) That courses should be given, 
training a limited number of men for of- 
ficial public service. The thought was 
strongly presented that the success or 
failure of the whole scheme depended 
upon the personality and training of the 
men who were to officially enter the pub- 
lic service within the next few years. 
For that reason especial care should be 
taken in choosing the men for training. 

(6) That all students should study 
civic problems to the end that a sense 
of interest and civic patriotism be 
aroused. It was the general feeling that 
more courses dealing with civic prob- 
lems should be given as a matter of gen- 
eral education. 

(7) That co-operation with civic im- 
provement associations, chambers of 
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commerce, etc., should be encouraged. hh 
was strongly urged that chambers 
commerce, civic federations and simile 
bodies offer their services in connectioy) | 
with the university to the benefit of bot) 
bodies as well as the municipality. ; 

(8) That many urban universities ar) 
in close touch with the problems of thei 
municipalities and are actually co-opem, 
ating with the city governments in 
definite and helpful way. 


The addresses showed that a grea 
deal of work had been done toward a 
ual and definite co-operation with cities 
but that much remains to be done. The) 
association promises to be a vital, con) 
structive body. It has a wide field ane) 
many peculiar problems. 


AR, unemployment, industria 
unionism and the eight-hour day 
were among the subjects that wer 
hotly debated at the convention of they 
American Federation of Labor at Samm 
Francisco in November. In the twe 
latter subjects especially, the insurgent} 
element made itself evident as in pasitt 
conventions. ) i 
Industrial unionism has in recent yearge 
become a regular bone of contention i 
recurring conventions of the federation. 
There is a large element including the) 
coal miners, the metal miners, the brew 
ery workers and the machinists, who are | 
strongly in favor of modifying the strict 
adherence to crafts that has marked the 
organizations in the past, in favor of z 
broader organization according to indus- 
try. These particular unions have them 
selves gone far in this direction. As in 
the past, however, the proposition wall 
defeated. 

The eight-hour question in the aspect 
in which discussion was aroused became 
a prominent issue for the first time las 
year. A feature of the election a year 
ago in California and Washington was 
the defeat of an eight-hour proposal, 
applying to all industries, which the la-~ 
bor men through use of the initiative” 
had put on the ballot. The employers in” 
opposing the measure quoted Samuel 
Gompers as against it, and that was said~ 
to be a large factor in its defeat. Con- 
sequently, the Pacific Coast delegates” 
went to the Philadelphia convention last 
year determined to force a vote on the 
question, 5 

A resolution introduced commending — 
and committing the federation to the 
support of the legislative method of se- 
curing eight hours in private employ- 
ment was voted down by a three-fifths 
majority. This year the majority was 
not so large but the proposition was 
again defeated. 

Questions involving war and pre-— 
paredness were much in evidence. The 
convention voted in favor of an inter- 
national labor conference to meet at the 
end of the present European war, and- 
a resolution introduced by Adolph Ger- 
mer of the coal miners, protesting 
against military training in the schools 
and against any affiliation with military 
organizations was voted down. 

Two resolutions were adopted on un- 
employment. One urged the municipali- 
ties to provide food and shelter for men 
out of work,.and the other provided for 
the appointment of a committee to in- 
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‘id the vagrancy laws. 
The convention voted to ask each one 
f its two million members to devote 
Jee hour’s wage on January 27, which is 
resident Gompers’ birthday, to the re- 
ef of the Danbury hatters whose homes 
| rere attached to satisfy judgments 
Hatters’ Unions in the 


Joewe case. 
Among many other resolutions adopt- 
, the convention voted in favor of 
ownership. of telegraph 
nes; it endorsed the work of the Indus- 
rial Relations Commission and urged 


hat the reports be printed by Congress; 


reaffirmed its position regarding the 
estriction of immigration, again favor- 
ag the literacy test, and it recommended 
hat every central labor body employ an 
rganizer for migratory workers. 


HAT Prof. W. K. Tate describes 
as “one of the most significant 
-ducational gatherings ever held in 
America,’ brought representatives of 31 
states to the second National Conference 
ym the Training of Teachers for Rural 


yeliSchools, held at George Peabody College 
“tor Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., the mid- 
idle of November. 
Wdiscussions centered on the one topic: 


For three days the 


What are the educational agencies of 
the United States doing for the cause 
of rural education? 

Commissioner of Education P. P. 
Claxton, who called the conference, 


“stated in a comprehensive manner the 
W definite preparation needed for the rural 
teacher. 


The committee appointed to 
draft a declaration of principles as the 
result of the discussions recommended in 
substance as follows: 


(1) That the closest co-operation be 
established between the United States 
Bureau of Education and state depart- 
ments of education in reorganizing the 
course of study of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools to the end that it may 
better answer the immediate needs of 
agricultural life. 

(2) The passage of the pending 
Smith-Hughes bill, or of a similar bill, 
providing for federal assistance in. or- 
ganizing vocational courses. 

(3) That the United States commis- 
sioner of education devise a system of 
uniform teachers’ certification in the 
states and formulate report blanks 
whereby educational authorities may 
ascertain actual educational conditions 
in the United States. 

(4) That as soon as practicable, one 
year of strictly professional training be 
required for all country teachers. 

(5) That normal schools organize spe- 
cial departments for the preparation of 
rural teachers. 

(6) That colleges add to their curric- 
ulum special courses in the principles of 
rural life and education. 

(7) That church colleges should pro- 
vide for courses looking to the definite 
preparation of the country minister. 

(8) That the larger teachers’ colleges 
organize a school for training principals 
and special teachers for country high 
schools, county superintendents, state 
and county rural school supervisors, di- 
rectors of extension work for rural 
communities, etc. 


(9) That agricultural colleges add the 
elements of rural education, sociology 
and economics to the courses in agricul- 
ture and assist rural schools in organ- 
izing community activities. 

(10) That the county training school 
for rural teachers and the teachers’ 
course in the county high school be 
emphasized as a necessary supplement to 
the other agencies for the training of 
rual teachers. 


The conference initiated a nation- 
wide campaign for a more efficient 
school system to bring full and equal 
opportunity of education to every boy 
and girl in America. It agreed on the 
following items as means to this end: A 
school term of not less than 160 days; 
a sufficient number of teachers ade- 
quately prepared for their work; con- 
solidation of rural schools with an aver- 
age area of about 12 miles for each; 
teacher’s home and a demonstration farm 
of from five to fifty acres, a part of 
the school property; an all-year session 
adapted to local conditions; a county li- 
brary with branch libraries using the 
schools as distributing centers; commu- 
nity organization with the school as the 
intellectual, industrial, educational and 
social center; and high school opportu- 
nities for everybody. 


T THE close of the Ohio State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correc- 
tions—one of the best attended confer- 
ences ever held in the state—a mass- 
meeting was called to consider the 
more efficient organization of social 
agencies in the state. It was decided to 
ask the Ohio Bureau of Public Efficiency, 
which has had a social service bureau in 
contemplation, to begin the organization 
of this bureau at an early date. As an 
alternative, in case the bureau cannot do 
it, it was decided to organize an Ohio 
Welfare League. 

The movement is in large part the re- 
sult of the growth of the Universities 
and Social Welfare section of the con- 
ference. Starting with a small group, 
this section has broadened its scope and 
enlisted a membership of almost 100. 

The dominant ‘note at its Dayton meet- 
ing was organization of social agencies 
in the state. J. M. Hanson of Youngs- 
town presented a plan of co-ordinating 
the various public relief-giving and other 
social agencies of the counties in county 
boards of public welfare. These boards 
are expected to employ a trained secre- 
tary who will have responsibility for in- 
vestigating all appeals for public relief 
and of recommending the treatment 
necessary. Their work will also include 
such constructive activities as the en- 
couragement of social centers. 

John Melpolder of Richmond, Ind., 
told of the actual working of the county 
welfare bureau of his county. And Prof. 
J. E. Hagerty of Ohio State University 
pointed out the necessity for some state 
organization of social agencies to bring 
pressure to bear upon the state adminis- 
tration in support of social legislation. 

Next year’s conference president is 
D. Frank Garland, superintendent of 
the Public Welfare Department at Day- 
ton, and the secretary is H. H. Shirer, 
secretary of the State Board of Char- 
ities. 
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Of Interest to the Student 
of Public Affairs 


Some Aspects of the Tariff Question. By 
Frank W. Taussig. $2.00. With detailed 
illustration from the sugar, steel and textile 
industries. 


Essays in Social Justice. By 7. N. Carver, 
$2.00. An attempt to define the principles 
of human conflict from the point of view of 
economic competition. 

The Trust Problem. By E. Dana Durand. 
$1.00. Includes the text of recent federal 
acts. 

Some Problems in Market Distribution. By 
A. W. Shaw, Editor of “System.” $1.00. 

A Bibliography of Municipal Government. By 
W.B. Munro. $2.50. A classified list of 
the best materials available for study on 
every branch of municipal affairs. 

The Governments of France, Italy and Ger- 
many. By A. Lawrence Lowell. $1.25. 
An abridgment of the author's ““Govern- 
ments and Parties in Continental Europe.” 

Scientific Management. Edited by C. B. 
Thompson. $4.00. A collection of the most 
significant articles on the Taylor System. 

Railroad Reorganization. By Stuart Daggett, 
$2.00. Forty-two plans for reorganization 

are considered. 

Corporate Promotions and Reorganizations. 


By Arthur S. Dewing. $2.50. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
13 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Just Published 


WOMEN AT 
THE HAGUE 


The International Congress 
of Women and its Results 


By 


Jane Addams 
Emily G. Balch and Alice Hamilton 


The authentic account of the 
American delegates to the Hague 
Congress relating their experi- 
ences in the war capitals and 
describing the conditions in the 
various countries at war. 

A very important book, cor- 
recting the many erroneous opin- 
ions that have been advanced as 
to the purpose of the Hague 
Congress of Women and what it 
has actually accomplished. 


Seventy-five cents 


The MACMILLAN Co., Pubs., N. Y. 


BULLETINS: “* Five-Cent Meals,”” 10c; “*Food 
* Values,” 10c; ‘‘ Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,” 10c; “The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
liances,"’ 15c: ‘The Profession of Home-Making, 
lome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 
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Other Damasks as low as $5 


Other lines for Gifts: 
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URUROO RC 


TOWARDS 
RACIAL HEALTH 


By NORAH H. MARCH 
A Handbook for Parents, Teach- 


ers, and Social Workers on the 


Training of Boys and Girls. 


Net $1.25. Alt any bookstore. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The American Journal 
of Sociology 


150 pages, bi-monthly, $2.00 per year 


IMPORTANT PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL LIVING. 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
in able articles, discussions, reports of investi- 
gations and current American and 
European literature 

Every intelligent man or woman who is inter- 
ested in the needs of the world should read this 
magazine regularly. 
Edited by Albion W. Small and the Sociological fac 
ulty of the University of Chicago, with the co-opera- 
tion of the officers of the American Sociological Society 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO 


Study Socialism by mail 


“Social History and Economics” 
Twenly-two lessons prepared by 


ALGERNON LEE 


Pye ’ 
“Elements of Socialism’ 
Twelve lessons prepared by 
ANNA A. MALEY 
Full information on application. 


BERTHA H. MAILLY, Executive Secretary 
Rand School of Social Science 


140a East 19th Street, New York City 
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Fine Damasks 
for Christmas Gifts 


at WicCutcheon’s 


What gift could be more acceptable to a housekeeper than 
a beautiful Table Cloth with a dozen Napkinsto match— 
in a dainty McCutcheon box with our spinning wheel 
trade-mark on it to guarantee that it is pure Linen ? 

You can obtain such a gift for from $10.00 to $50.00 at McCutcheon'’s— 
the greatest treasure house of Linens in America. 

.00 for 2x2 yd. Cloth and one dozen Napkins. 


If you feel that you have not the time or the knowledge necessary to make 
a satisfactory choice let us know how much you wish to spend and the 
approximate size of table; leave the selection to us and we will place our 
knowledge and experience at your disposal. 


Handkerchiefs, Fancy Linens, 
Bed Spreads and Comfortables, Ladies’ Neckwear, 
Ladies’ Sweaters, Infants’ and Children’s Wear. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & enc Fifth cat 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

““Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced general secre- 
tary for charity society in progressive New 
England city. Ability to reorganize and 
extend scope of organization desired. State 
education and experience Address 2229, 
SURVEY 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 


FORERUNNER 
1916 
CALENDAR 


For every day in the year there 
are Gilman quotations, crystal 
clear and deeply wise. If you 
had them with you for 1915, you 
will want the days of 1916 to 
be as brightly illumined ; if they 
are unknown to you, they will 
be a new and continual pleasure. 


Cover sketch of Mrs. Gilman by 
A. G. Learned 


A Most Satisfactory Christmas Gift 
10 cents postage 


60 cents net. 


CHARLTON COMPANY 
67 Wall St., New York City 


The Survey, December 11, 19) 


HUNDRED Missouri social wo 

ers from all over the state gatheré 
at Marshall, November 14-16, at the si 
teenth annual meeting of the Missout 
Conference for Social Welfare (form 
erly the state Conference of Charitie 
and Correction). A large share of a 
tention was given to the problem of tht 
feebleminded, for the Missouri institi# 
tion at Marshall houses only 500 to 60) 
patients, with 1,500 on its waiting list. 

George B. Mangold, in his address 
as president, pointed out the failure o 
the legislature to measure up to expec 
tations in progressive social and indus 
trial legislation, and called attention to 
the need for united action throughow 
the state for bringing forcibly before 
the next legislature such bills as work 
men’s compensation, minimum wage for 
women and the merit system in state 
institutions. Present conditions in state” 
institutions, largely due to spoils politics) 
were severely criticised by Rabbi Louis) 
Bernstein of St. Joseph. ; 

The work of the new Children’s Code 
Commission appointed by Governo 
Major was also brought to the front as 
offering an opportunity in the next leg= 
islature to secure in codified form all 
the children’s legislation for which so 
cial workers have been striving. 

Other subjects discussed were state 
control of charities and problems o 
Negroes. Columbia was chosen as the 
place of meeting for 1916. W. N. Wil- 
son of Marshall was elected president 
and J. L. Wagner, secretary of the state 
Board of Charities, secretary. 


HAT Iowa, though a rural state, 

must face and in fact is facing a 
serious problem of intermittent labor 
and actual unemployment, was brought 
out in the seventeenth State Conference 
of Charities and Correction, held at 
Waterloo, November 21-3. A. L. Urick, 
state commissioner of labor, told of the 
work of the state employment bureau in 
his office, and E. G. McNeal, a labor 
unionist, spoke on the emergency em- 
ployment office established last winter 
in Des Moines to serve the large num- 
ber of men seeking employment. 

Following this discussion, in the section 
on social research, Prof. Paul Skeels 
Peirce of the state university, gave the 
results of the first study in lowa of em- 
ployers’ welfare work. His conclusions 
are that “it is not a substitute for wages, 
unions or legislation,” and that “there 
seems to be no inclination that welfare 
work is maintained at the expense of 
wages.” A report on a special investi- 
gation of women employed in laundries 
and telephone exchanges was made by 
Ellen M. Rourke. 

Discussion of a wide range of sub- 
jects in the sections on corrections, char- 
ities and children went to show that 
Iowa social workers in all fields are in- 
sisting upon individual case work and 
are alert to the necessity for improving 
details of administration as well as gen- 
eral social conditions. An _ unusual 
group meeting was called by Bessie A. 
McClenahan, of the extension division 
of the state university, of the seven 
young women overseers of the poor in 
attendance at the conference. Five of 
these women dre serving not only as 


aes of the local social service leagues, 
@ch are supported by voluntary sub- 
@ptions. 

‘he president of next year’s meeting, 
»e held at Ottumwa, is W. L. Kuser, 
Yerintendent of the Boys’ Industrial 
Snool at Eldora and the secretary, Miss 
McClenahan, Iowa City. 


T THE annual meeting in Novem- 
ber of the Iowa Congress of 
thers and Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
1, closing with a round table held as 
/@part of the program of the State 
Pachers’ Association, three pieces of 
site-wide co-operation in social serv- 
were reported on. One of these was 
orted by the Committee on Child Hy- 
ne, Pre-School Age, of which Dr. 
rence Brown Sherbon of Colfax is 
uirman; Dr. Sherbon is also head of 
» Central Iowa Child Welfare Com- 
tee, formed last spring as an advisory 
@aring house for organizations doing 
@ild welfare work. Through the two, it 
hoped to secure co-operation that will 
mke for efficiency in all branches of 
ild welfare work. 
The second is the plan of the Com- 
Bttee on Social Welfare, in charge of 
Fssie B. McClenahan of Iowa State 
liversity, to standardize a child wel- 
re survey suitable for operation in the 
rious types of communities in Iowa. 
The third was the report of the Edu- 
dtion Committee, through its chairman, 
rs. A. M. Deyoe, wife of the state su- 
rintendent of instruction, on the great 
$ccess of teaching thrift through the 
nny savings department. In Des 
oines, where it has been thoroughly 
sted, the children have averaged $7,- 
‘0 a year in savings since its inception 
1901, and 2,000 of the 7,458 deposi- 
ors have not withdrawn their savings 
t have become permanent depositors 
ith $32,893.28 to their credit. 


OW to make probation more effec- 
tive was the keynote of the annual 
ew York State Conference of Proba- 
on Officers, held under the auspices of 
ye State Probation Commission in Al- 
any in mid-November. The speakers, 
o longer spoke of probation as a cure- 
ll for every sort of delinquency, but as 
n instrument for betterment only when 
sed with knowledge and discrimination. 
Governor Charles S. Whitman, speak- 
ng from his experience as judge and 
listrict attorney as well as that of chief 
Ixecutive, expressed satisfaction at the 
apid growth in the use of probation, 
‘specially at the increasing number of 
alaried officers. He intimated that most 
»f the dangers and abuses of probation 
we due to the lack of a sufficient num- 
er of competent salaried officers. 
Homer Folks, president of the State 
Probation Commission, pointed out that 
yver 11,000 persons are under probation 
in New York state, 3,000 of them chil- 
lren. Recent statistics show not only 
the growing use of probation, but es- 
pecially that the work is becoming more 
intensive. The money collected by pro- 
pation officers in non-support cases has 
greatly increased and 21 new salaried 
yositions have been created. 
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Wrseers of the poor but also as secre- — 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


; A weekly journal covering the field of education in relation to the problems of Amer- 
ican democracy. Its objects are the advancement of education as a science and the adjust- 
ment of our lower and higher schools to the needs of modern life. Each number ordinarily 
contains articles and addresses of some Jength, shorter contributions, discussion and 
correspondence, reviews and abtract, reports and quotations, proceedings of societies and a 
department of educational notes and news. 4 


Annual Subscription $3.00; single copies 10 cents 


SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of the natural and 
exact sciences, the official organ of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, For twenty years SCIENCE has been conducted by its present editor, on the lines 
which will be followed by ScHooLt anp Socipry, and is now generally regarded as the pro- 
fessional journal of American men of science. 


- Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 15 cents 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing articles by lead- 
ing authorities in all departments of pure and applied science, including the applications of 
science to education and society. Conducted on the editorial lines followed by The Popular 
Neience Monthly since 1900. 


Annual Subscription $3.00; single copies 30 cents 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences with special 
reference to the factors of organic evolution. 


Annual Subscription $4.00; single copies 40 cents 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


GARRISON, N. Y. 
SUB-STATION 84, NEW YORK CITY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


The L. E. B. Binder Clip 


will instantly make a 
ook of any papers 
> WITH TITLE ON ITS BACK 
H You can instantly remove any paper 
therefrom or add any paper thereto. 
With it letter files are kept on Shelves just 
thesameas books. After the Binder Clip 
is applied, the arms may be reversed and 
snapped against the documents or papers, 
and thus kept out of the way. 
Send 50 cents for dozen prepaid 
Ad Money back if not suited 
; AT ALL STATIONERS 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. Co. 
240 West 23d St., Dept 9, New York City 


A 
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THE DISEASE OF CHARITY 


Bolton Hall, well-known writer on social questions, has written a 
booklet that challenges the efficacy of charity work. He admits that with 
poverty, sickness and misery all about, we cannot let men suffer and die 
without doing something. But he is not sure that we are doing the right 
thing. “The Disease of Charity” is inspiring, thoughtful and constructive. 

A complimentary copy of this booklet will be mailed to every 
reader of The Survey who sends a trial subscription (only 25c.) to The 
Public, a journal of fundamental democracy. 


Referring to The Public the other day, Brand Whitlock wrote 
from Belgium: 


In the midst of all the horrors of the world it is the one thing | know of—aside from 
the democratic principle down deep in our heart—by which 
It is a compass—never sensational, always calm and pointing 


one’s own conscience—and 
to correct one’s reckoning. 
in the same direction. 


Use the attached coupon for a trial subscription. 


The Public, 
Ellsworth Bidg., Chicago. 


For the attached 25c, please send me The Public for 13 weeks and a free copy of * “The Disease of 
Charity” by Bolton Hall. . 
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* “Public Sanitation’’ by Surgeon General William C. Gorgas will be substituted if desired. 


Business is booming! 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Merchants everywhere tell our 800 
salesmen that business is booming. 


Farmers have had two record crops, 
at big prices, with big demand at 
home and abroad. 


Stocks of manufactured material are 
short, and labor is in great demand. 
Exports largely exceed imports. 
Factories are busy, many working 
overtime. 


More freight cars are needed, and 
steamers are taxed to capacity. 


People are living better, and spend- 
ing their money more freely. 


This country has the best money in 
the world, and more of it than ever 
before. 


Such a combination of favorable 
circumstances never has occurred 
before, and probably will never 
occur again. 


Billions of dollars are passing over 
the merchants’ counters. 


The people who spend this money 


want the best service. 


They demand it in all kinds of stores, 
from the smallest to the largest. 


They get it in stores which use our 
up-to-date Cash Registers, which 
quicken service, stop mistakes, sat- 
isfy customers, and increase profits. 


Over a million merchants have 
proved our Cash Registers to be a 
business necessity. 


[Signed] 


> 
BN BAKEPY 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


